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Automatie 
Control on 


Thickness 


Calenders 


Roy W. Brown! 


ACH year each 
K of thelarger rub- 

ber companies 
applies from thirty to 
sixty million pounds 
of rubber compound 
to fabric. Maximum 
quality of this rub- 
berized fabric is at- 
tained only when 
the exact desired 
amount of rubber is 
applied to each side 
of the fabric. Tires 
are built with a 
number of plies; 
hence the error of 
too thick or too thin 
plies becomes  ac- 
cumulative; thus for 
maximum quality the 
thickness of  indi- 
vidual plies must be 
maintained in a high- 
ly precise manner. 





Fig. 1. 


Conditions and Savings Possible 


A typical train calender, where rubber is applied to 
both sides of the fabric, is shown in Figure 1]. These 
calenders usually have rolls weighing several tons and 
operate at speeds around sixty yards per minute. Their 
physical dimensions are such that a number of yards are 
necessary from the point of admission to the point of 
completion. These factors, in addition to the human ele- 
ment, place definite and serious limitations on the pre- 
cision of results possible with hand control. Likewise, 
the same factors constitute problems, a satisfactory solu- 


1 Charge, Research Engineering, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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Typical Train Calender for Applying Rubber to Both Sides of Fabric, 
with Full Automatic Control of Thickness 


tion of which must 
be arrived at before 
automatic control 
can be realized in a 
practical manner. 

It is exceedingly 
difficult to determine 
positively the bene- 
fits of different 
controls. Actually, 
maximum and mini- 
mum thickness must 
be determined over 
a production run of 
several days to be 
certain of relative 
merits. When calen- 
ders are running at 
a speed of sixty 
yards per minute, it 
can readily be ap- 


preciated that this 
problem becomes 
one of no small mag- 
nitude. 


In Figure 2 conditions are assumed entirely favorable 
to the highest skilled manual operation. Actual observa- 
tion of the use of automatic operation under this condition 
indicates that the heavy peaks can be reduced at least 
0.0005-inch by full automatic control. On a basis of 
thirty million pounds yearly production, this reduction 
would result in a savings of approximately one-half 
million pounds of rubber compound without decreasing 
quality as represented by minimum tolerance. Since 
thicknesses above the minimum tolerance can be called 
waste only, the matter of automatic control quite appar- 
ently merits serious consideration. 
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tions capable of 





Control MAXIMUM TOLERANCE ~HAND , 
Requirements higher accuracy. 
Accurate meas- NAXINUM TOLERANCE - AUTOMATIC A fter determina- 

urement of the tion by the in- 
thickness of any a ate tegrating device 
4 384 AVERAGE TOLERANCE - HAND of the average 





compressible ma- 
terial, even when 
a stationary sam- 
ple is available, 
can be realized 





amount off gage, 
an impulse of the 
correct time dura- 
tion is applied to 
a magnetic clutch 


id AVERAGE TOLERANCE - AUTOMATIC 








only with meas- 
urement devices 
so arranged as 
not to be influ- 
enced by the elas- 
tic and/or plastic 
properties of. the 


2 
TIME-MINUTES 


POUNDS OF RUBBER COMPOUND 





SPEED, 60 YARDS PER MINUTE -SAVINGS PER YEAR, 420000 
POUNDS - ASSUMED YEARLY PRODUCTION, 30,000,000 


MINIMUM TOLERANCE -AUTOMATIC & HAND 
5 installed in the 


power drive of 
the control mech- 
anism, Figure 5, 
are in such manner as 
| POUNDS ABOVE MMINIMUIY TOLERANCE to adjust the roll 


|.t.".":"} 2.070.000 POUNDS PER YEAR an amount equiv- 







ESN MAND CONTROL SHOWING TOTAL 
Besse) POUNDS ABOVE MINITIUII TOLERANCE 








material.? 


A method of Fig. 2. 


continuously and Automatic Control, 
accurately de- 
termining the 


thickness of mov- 
ing materials has been described elsewhere.* Experience 
has proved this system sufficiently rugged and reliable 
to be used as the heart of an automatic control. It is 
necessary on account of the comparatively high speeds 
and time lag involved to gage the material as close as 
feasible to the point where the rubber is applied to the 
fabric. This means measuring on the calender roll the 
thickness of the rubber about to be applied to the fabric. 
A typical unit operated on the magnetic principle is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. Additional units are applied on the 
other calender in the train, or in the case of four-roll 
calenders, on the roll applying rubber to the opposite 
side of the fabric. Besides an additional unit is desir- 
able to check overall results secured from applying rub- 
ber to both sides of the fabric. 

The difficulties of adjusting the several-ton roll in- 
stantly have been mentioned. Local variations in thick- 
ness due to cross threads, roll marks from shut downs, 
roll eccentricity, and the like must be eliminated in prac- 
tical automatic control. Also, lost motion in the roll 
adjusting mechanism must be compensated for in such 
manner that adjustments resulting 
in very small differences in thick- 
ness can be accurately made. 


Automatic Control] Operation 


To realize these requirements 
necessitated a type design not here- 
tofore available.* A true integrat- 
ing device, shown in Figure 4, was 
designed to add up the average 
amount off gage during a predeter- 
mined time interval and to make an 
adjustment of the rolls propor- 
tionate thereto. Experience indi- 
cated the advisability of leaving a 
small dead spot of +0.0005-inch 
either side of the desired thickness 
wherein no adjustment would be 
made. This dead spot can, of 
course, be reduced as improvements 
in calender construction, installa- 
tion, and operation provide condi- 





“Thi ckness Measurements of Compressible 
Materi als,” Inp1A RusseR Wor Lp, July 1, 1927, Fig. 3. 
pp. 197-98. W = 

* “Thickness Measurements of Calendered hich 
Materials,” Ibid., Nov. 1, 1933, pp. 35-37. 
*United States patent No. 1,989,038. 


Makes 


Illustrating the Savings with the More Frequent Adjustments 
as Compared to Perfect Manual 
Intervals—A Reduction in Maximum Tolerance of Only 0.0005-Inch Results in Significant 
Yearly Savings 


alent to the inte- 
grated off gage 
condition, thus im- 
mediately placing 
the calenders in 
perfect adjustment for production within tolerance. 

The roll adjusting device is arranged so that the mag- 
netic clutch is only partially disengaged between adjust- 
ments. In this manner the lost motion of the control 
mechanism of the calender is “wound up” in whichever 
direction the succeeding adjustment is to be made. The 
roll adjusting motor reverses automatically as the mag- 
netic thickness gage crosses the set point ‘from thick to 
thin; thus the “succeeding adjustment is made in the 
correct direction free from influence of lost motion. 

Automatic release is provided to disconnect the auto- 
matic control when the calender goes below predetermined 
speed, thus preventing misadjustment of the rolls when 
the calenders are slowed down for “threading” ‘and 
stock replacement or other unusual condition requiring 
low speeds of possibly five yards per minute or less. 
This device also serves as the actuating means for con- 
tinuous indication of speed and yardage as well as total- 
izing the number of “stops.” Starting and stopping a 
calender result in uncontrollable off gage conditions 
existing over an appreciable yardage. The “stop” indi- 
cator has been quite successful in 
reducing stoppage to the absolute 
minimum, thus eliminating the 
yardage of questionable thickness 
which results from this cause. The 
operator in Figure 1 is observing 
this portion of the equipment. 

The complete calendering opera- 
tion consists of a large number of 
individual operations, any one of 
which may go wrong and interfere 
with normal operation or necessi- 
tate shut down. Since any auto- 
matic device can only be made to 
perform ina predetermined manner 
with a known sequence of operation, 
it is imperative to disconnect the au- 
tomatic control when such interfer- 
ence with normal operation occurs. 

3esides the slow speed disconnec- 
| tion mentioned above the mag- 
| netic thickness measuring elements 


Possible with 
Adjustments on Two-Minute 








The “Heart” 
Continuous 


are mounted on a counterbalanced 
support and arranged to disconnect 
the automatic control when they 
are pushed away from the calender 


of the Control System 

Precise Thickness 

Measurements of the Rubber Ply Immediately 
Prior to Application on the Fabric 
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roll either by hand or by an 
accidental lump of the mate- 
rial being calendered. 

Push button transfer 
switches are also provided 
on the lower portion of the 
instrument cases shown in 
the foreground of Figure 1, 
so that the calender rolls can 
be adjusted through the re- 
mote control mechanism by 
manual manipulation of the 
raise and lower push but- 
tons. An additional single 
lever switch is provided in 
this portion of the case to 
disconnect all electrical sup- 
plies, which enables the hand 
operation of the calender in 
the conventional manner 
without interference with 
any of the automatic control 
equipment. 





Thickness vs. Weight 


Much consideration has 
been given the square yard 
weight of calendered fabric 
as a substitute for, or a sup- 
plement to, its thickness. 
While weight must be con- 
sidered, dimensional thick- 


ness is the factor which de- ; 

termines the overall dimen- Fig. 4. The “Brains” of the Automatic Control Totalize 

sions of a number of plies Variations in Thickness Over a Period of Time and Make 
dies a =e ; ? the Roll Adjustment Proportionate to the Average Amount 

which in turn determines the Off Gage 


properties of a product such 
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date have lacked sufficient 
accuracy, damping,  sensi- 
tivity, and the ruggedness 
essential to secure precision 
of weighing necessary to re- 
duce maximum tolerances by 
an amount equivalent to 
0.0005-inch thickness. An- 
other serious limitation to 
the weighing method is the 
inability to apply it directly 
to the rubber compound on 
the calender roll at the point 
immediately preceding the 
point of application to the 
fabric, which must be done 
for full automatic control. 


Operating Considerations 


Temperature of the rubber 
stock as it is being applied to 
the fabric provides a source 
of error for all measuring 
methods. Consequently at- 
tention to the control of tem- 
perature is essential for the 
attainment of the highest de- 
gree of precision in the fin- 
ished product. 

Temperature also affects 
the plasticity of the stock, 
which in turn adds or re- 
moves load from the cal- 
ender roll, resulting in 
change of their effective 
spacing, due to elastic de- 
formation of the rolls, roll 


as tires. If the rubber material is added to the fabric necks, bearings, and frames. Therefore the practical 
so as to enfold completely the fabric threads or cords, solution is, of course, to apply the feed to the calenders 
a specified thickness will result in a fixed square yard at as near a constant temperature and constant plasticity 


weight if the specific gravity of the rubber compound condition as is possible. 
being applied remains constant. 
It is hardly logical to hold the 
calender responsible for varia- 
tions in specific gravity of the 
rubber compounds. 

Modern though present-day 
calendering may claim to be, it 
is extremely rare that samples 
are not cut from the material 
being calendered and the thick- 
ness determined by means of a 
dial micrometer—this irrespec- 
tive of continuous gaging or 
weighing devices. 

An additional property of 
rubberized fabric, its dielectric 
strength, has also been used as 
a substitute for thickness or 
weight measurements. Unfor- 
tunately the dielectric properties 
tend to vary appreciably in 
practical usage with factors 
other than specific gravity; 
hence use of this method intro- 
duces possibility for still an- 
other source of error of very 
apreciie magnitude. Fig. 5. The “Arm” Which Supplies the Energy Neces- 
! Scales used to weigh con- sary to Move the Heavy Roll the Amount Required to 
tinuously running sheets to Correct Any Off Gage Condition 





The bank of rubber stock at 
the roll nip also affects the 
load on the rolls. The bank, 
plasticity, and the temperature 
of the feed stock can best be 
controlled through automatic 
feed and conveyer to the warm- 
up mill. ; 

Variation in operating speed, 
including starting and stopping, 
also causes changes in the load- 
ing on the calender roll with 
resultant variation in thickness. 
Selection of a speed which can 
be continuously maintained will 
result in a surprising increase 
in the average thickness uni- 
formity of calendered material. 

An appreciable yardage is 
represented in the fabric from 
the entering point to the exit 
point; therefore attention must 
be given the tension necessary 
to move this fabric through the 
complete sequence of the cal- 
endering operation. Since sheets 
are occasionally torn entirely in 
two, it is logical to assume that 
variation in tension does occur 
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to a sufficient extent to affect appreciably the thickness. 
This is found to be the case especially in starting, 
stopping, and changing speeds. 

In cord fabric, where very light or no cross threads 
are used, varying tensions will appreciably affect the 
width as well as thickness. Thus the ratio of rubber 
compound to fabric changes and the relation between 
thickness and square yard weight are affected. Variation 
of this type does not alter the overall dimensions of the 
finished product, such as tires, if thickness is maintained, 
but does, of course, affect its quality due to the change 
in the fabric-rubber compound ratio. 

Even the best calenders available require appreciable 
clearance in the roll neck bearings as well as clearances 
between the bushings and the vertical slides in the frame. 
This, in addition to elastic deformation of the various 
parts, results in a change of the relative position between, 
say, the middle and the lower roll when an adjustment 
is made between the upper and the middle roll, thus 
requiring succeeding and compensating adjustment be- 
tweer middle and lower roll. This condition has been 
found to limit very seriously the precision attainable with 
four-roll calenders. Where two three-roll calenders are 
used in tandem, the adjustment on one calender does 
not, of course, affect the adjustment on the other cal- 
ender. In the case of the single four-roll calender, how- 
ever, adjustment of one roll affects, to some extent, all 
other rolls. Hence it is extremely difficult for the op- 
erator with hand control to keep the calenders adjusted 
so that the exact desired amount of rubber compound is 
applied to each side of the fabric. It is hoped that mod- 
ern materials will enable improvement in the construc- 
tion of calenders which will eliminate this undesirable 
condition. 


Hand Control vs. Automatic Control 


Consideration of the large number of factors which 
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influence thickness, as outlined under the preceding sec- 
tion, indicates the physical impossibility, even with the 
most skilled and experienced personnel, of making man- 
ual adjustments in sufficient number and at the correct 
time to compensate for the large number of varying 
conditions. 

With automatic control a much larger number of 
adjustments can be made, and the timing of these adjust- 
ments can be improved, with the net result that an 
appreciably small thickness tolerance can be maintained 
and that an appreciably larger percentage of the total 
stock produced can be maintained within the specified 
smaller tolerance. 

Comparatively simple, extremely rugged apparatus is 
necessary to withstand the difficult conditions surround- 
ing the calender operation. Earlier experimental equip- 
ment, while successful from a mechanical and electrical 
viewpoint, failed in a practical sense on this account. 

In starting up, the automatic control constitutes a defi- 
nite advantage since the device can simultaneously adjust 
the several rolls involved to get the calender train ad- 
justed to the correct values much quicker than can be 
done by hand, even when two operators are available. 
The ability to make accurate adjustments simultaneously 
on different calenders or on different rolls of the same 
calender constitutes a definite advantage especially im- 
portant in the case of a single four-roll calender being 
used to apply rubber to both sides of the fabric instead 
of the more conventional use of two three-roll calenders 
in tandem. 

If the full automatic thickness control equipment is 
correctly designed, installed, and maintained, it will assist 
the operator better to handle the complex calendering 
operation. If it does this work, it will be a success both 
from an operating point of view and from the point of 
view of minimizing waste through the realization of 
smaller thickness tolerances. 





Gutta from South Africa 


j pn technical value and commercial possibilities of 
a new South African gutta’ are of interest because of 
the limited supply of the well-known superior trade 
quality from the gutta percha trees (Palaquium) of Java. 

Samples of the bark, twigs, and leaves of Gymnosporia 
acuminata Szyzs. collected in Swaziland were forwarded 
to the Imperial Institute by the Principal Botanist, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Union of South Africa. Gym- 
nosporia acuminata is a shrub or small tree seldom grow- 
ing more than twenty feet high. It occurs throughout 
the forest and scrub districts of the Cape from the coast 
up to 6,000 feet. In some mountain patches it is one of 
the most abundant species. It is also found in Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. 

The material received was in two portions consisting 
of (1) bark and (2) twigs and leaves. Representative 
portions of each sample were ground and extracted with 
acetone in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

The extract, after removal of the residual acetone by 
evaporation, was further extracted by benzene. Cal- 
culated on moisture-free original sample, the benzene 
extract from the bark was 11.8% and from twigs and 
leaves 3.9%. The benzene extract from the bark was 
very pale brown or dark cream color and almost entirely 
soluble in benzene. Fine shreds of it were treated with 
“384 New Gutta from South Africa.” Bull. Imperial Inst., Oct., 1935, 


pp. 303-306. 
2 Gummi-Zig., 22, 1093 (1908). 


boiling alcohol under a reflux condenser to remove any 
resins still present. The residual material, which was 
unchanged in appearance, was found to be no longer 
readily soluble in benzene, though it swelled up in 
this solvent. The material was fairly hard and had 
the general appearance of raw rubber, but lacked its 
elasticity. When boiled with water, the material softened 
and became plastic, becoming fairly hard again on cool- 
ing. When burnt, an odor resembling that of burning 
rubber was emitted. After vulcanization a buff-colored, 
very tough, and somewhat elastic product was obtained. 

The benzene extract of the twigs and leaves was 
similar to that obtained from the bark, except that it was 
pale green in color (owing probably to the presence of 
chlorophyll) and was no longer readily soluble in ben- 
zene. Like the benzene extract of the bark, it swelled up 
in benzene after treatment with boiling alcohol. No 
vulcanization trial was carried out on this material. 

In appearance and properties the benzene extracts of 
both samples resembled gutta percha or balata. The 
yield of 3.5% of a gutta-like material from the sample 
of twigs and leaves compares very favorably with that 
stated to be obtained in the East from the leaves of 
gutta percha trees (Palaquium spp.), it being recorded 
that on the government estates in Java a yield of 2.7% 
is obtained. On this basis the yield of 10% from the 
sample of bark may be regarded as very satisfactory. 
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Labor Nationalities 
on the Rubber Estates 


Everett G. Holt 


around 1900, the existing tea and coffee estates 

in Ceylon and Malaya customarily employed labor 
brought from British India, and the rubber estates nat- 
urally adopted this practice. In those days labor was 
recruited by village headmen, known as kanganies, who 
furnished the estates with labor under contract for a cer- 
tain period. For a laborer to break the contract with an 
estate was then a penal offense. This system, by which 
South Indian labor (chiefly Tamils) was supplied to 
early rubber estates, continued in vogue until about 1921; 
but as time passed, the kangany became a professional 
recruiter of labor in South India, rather than a local head- 
man there, and a practice which developed of making 
monetary and other advances to the kangany for supply- 
ing labor, and charging such advances against subsequent 
wages of employes, had led to very serious abuses. The 
system was radically changed, and nowadays kanganies 
are estate representatives for recruiting; advances to 
them are not chargeable against wages, and labor con- 
tracts for any period longer than one month are not 
valid. Upon a month’s notice, consequently, South Indian 
employes are free to quit any estate and seek employment 
elsewhere. 


Wie the rubber plantation industry started, 


Labor Sources for Principal Countries 


South Indian labor was supplemented in Ceylon by the 
native Singhalese, and in addition a large local supply 
of resident Tamil labor developed in Ceylon as estate 
employes settled in the island and raised families there. 
Probably resident Tamils now supply nearly half the 
employes on Ceylon rubber estates. 

In Malaya, Tamils (with some Telugus, Malayalis, and 
other Indians) were supplemented mainly by Chinese 
labor. In the early days Javanese indentured labor was 
also employed to a considerable extent, possibly 8% of 
the total at the peak, but only 2% now. Local Malay 
races were never used for estate labor to an important 
degree for extensive periods, but are resorted to in times 
of emergency, on a temporary basis. 

In Netherland India the backbone of the estate labor 
supply has always been the Javanese, who were employed 
on an indentured labor basis in the outer possessions 
until very recent years. In Java the estates depend upon 
labor from nearby villages almost altogether, labor being 
free to engage where it pleases; but in Sumatra, there 
being originally practically no local supply of labor, the 
Javanese were brought in on a three-year contract basis. 
An appreciable number of Chinese and a few Tamils 
have also been used on estates in Sumatra. 

The production of rubber spread gradually to the na- 
tive populations in each rubber producing district, and on 
their small holdings the natives of each country, respec- 
tively, are engaged. Javanese labor, in the later years of 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme, was temporarily an 
important factor in production of rubber in native dis- 


tricts in the outer possessions of Netherland India, and 
Chinese labor has often found employment even in recent 
years on native holdings in British Malaya. 

This brief summary indicates broadly the nationalities 
of the million or more laborers now engaged on rubber 
estates and small holdings in the producing countries. 
Tamil labor in Ceylon and Malaya, Javanese in Nether- 
land India, constitutes the fundamental labor supply of 
rubber estates not only in these countries, but in most of 
the other regions although countries having a small rub- 
ber production often depend to a large extent on local 
labor. Only in Malaya, and to a less extent in Sumatra, 
has there been anything that might be termed competi- 
tion between the polyglot nationalities employed; in Ma- 
laya there is evidence that the effectiveness of different 
types of labor is being measured to an extent that is re- 
flected in a noticeable trend in labor statistics. The 
available data on rubber estate employes in Malaya are 
therefore of particular interest. ; 


Rubber Estate Employment in Federated Malay States 


The most representative data available on rubber es- 
tate employment relate to the Federated Malay States. 
Table 1 presents summary statistics covering employment 
on rubber estates in that area (comprising the important 
rubber producing states of Perak, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan, and the less developed state of Pahang). Total 
employment, and the percentage distribution by principal 
nationalities, are shown for rubber estates, covering only 
estates with over 100 employes beginning 1929. Data are 
not available to the author for the years 1923 and 1924. 





TasLe 1. RuBBER EstaTE EMPLOYMENT IN FEDERATED Matay STATES 
From 1929—On Estates with over 100 Laborers 
Percentage 
Year-End 
Number Indians Chinese Other 
[RE Bae a 170,741 74.0 16.1 9.9 
OE eens 196,123 70.5 21.8 7.7 
SRS re ry eee 220,758 67.5 25.1 7.4 
Sa, Sonne eee 201,964 69.1 23.0 7.9 
a ARES Pe eee 237,134 67.8 25.8 6.4 
ET eee ote 216,588 74.4 18.9 6.7 
REE nee es a. Gans dias 156,341 77.9 16.5 5.6 
Cras 6 es ok wna oc 167,259 77.9 16.6 5.5 
166,179 82.0 13.9 4.1 
210,995 81.4 15.0 2.6 
196,121 85.8 10.8 3.4 
192,763 82.4 13.9 3.7 
218,256 80.0 16.4 3.6 
169,681 78.2 18.2 3.6 
142,504 73.5 23.1 3.4 
125,600 71.6 25.0 3.4 
136,861 70.3 25.7 4.0 





1915-1922. “Rubber Plantation Industry in the Middle East,” 


Sources: 
by D. M. Figart; 1925-1933, “Annual Reports of the Labor Depart.,” F.M.S. 


This table shows peak employment occurred in 1919, 
the post-war boom year; while the low point for the en- 
tire period since 1915 occurred in 1932. For the eight- 
year period ended 1922, average employment was 
195,864; for the nine-year period ended 1933 the average 
was only 173,217. The total net exports of rubber from 
the Federated Malay States averaged 66,437 tons annu- 
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ally in 1915-1918 and 107,688 in 1919-1922; the pro- 
duction of rubber on estates over 100 acres alone 
averaged 140,940 tons in 1929-1933—the increasing pro- 
duction of rubber “per laborer” is evident from these 
figures. 

“During the period 1915-1918 planting was going on 
at a good rate, and methods of production were but 
loosely organized. Prices of rubber were high, and estate 
efficiency was low; the same was true as regards prices 
of tires and efficiency of tire factories. During the period 
1930-1933 plant extensions were virtually at a standstill, 
and every possible means of economizing in labor and 
increasing efficiency was resorted to, on rubber estates the 
same as in tire factories. The question for estates was 
merely how to produce at the lowest cost per pound; 
the first time they had actually faced the question 
squarely. 


Increased Rubber Production per Employe 


How effectively the estates have in recent years suc- 
ceeded in increasing “average output per employe” is 
revealed but partially in Table 2, where the average em- 
ployment on estates with over 100 laborers is compared 
with the production of estates over 100 acres in size, and 
the result stated in pounds of rubber per employe. Sim- 
ilar production data are not available for preceding years, 
but the years 1928 and 1929 had witnessed a like increase 
as compared with 1927, prior to which it is doubtful if 
“vield of rubber per employe” had ever averaged 1,000 
pounds in any year for any large rubber producing region, 
except possibly in Dutch native areas in 1925. The fact 
that planting has virtually ceased is, of course, an im- 
portant factor in this situation. 


TapLe 2. Rurser Propuction PER Estate Emptoye, F.M.S. 
Average Rubber Pounds per 
Year Employes Tonnage Employe 
_ ER ie earn 205,500 144,578 1,576 
ee  caei charge 194,000 140,779 1,625 
LSS err ree 156,000 141,457 2,030 
MEL Gh cteuraeacaanne on 134,000 140,525 2,349 
RE Pe 131,200 137,363 2,342 


Yield per employe is now above a ton of rubber annu- 
ally in this area, and no doubt this is more or less typical 
of conditions elsewhere, although probably estate effi- 
ciency in the F.M.S. is well above average. 


Trend toward Chinese Tappers 


Referring again to Table 1, it will be noted that from 
1917 to 1927 the tendency was for the percentage of 
Indians employed to increase more or less steadily ; while 
the percentages of Chinese and Javanese and‘other em- 
ployes both declined. Since 1927, however, the per- 
centage of Indians has declined with each successive 
year; the percentage of Chinese has increased, and the 
percentage of other employes has not varied to a signifi- 
cant extent. 

During the war period the Chinese labor supply was 
used more or less as an emergency measure, Then, too, 
in those years Chinese labor was used more on heavy 
work in clearing jungle and preparing for planting than 
in actual production operation. In the period of heavy 
planting following 1925 the planting operations were, 
oftener than not, in the nature of extensions of existing 
plantations and were often carried on by the permanent 
estate employes. The recent increase in percentage of 
Chinese is attributable to their employment in production 
and particularly in tapping. Considering this fact, the 
change seems not unlikely to become permanent. 


Chinese Compared with Tamils 


The above generalities do not explain why this change 
has occurred, and, of course, they represent a broad pic- 
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ture without allowance for the influence of widely vary- 
ing specific conditions on individual estates. According 
to R. H. Wright in the London Financial Times, Chinese 
labor is imperatively used on so-called unhealthy estates, 
as Chinese will thrive where Tamils would sicken, causing 
hospital and medical charges to mount up alarmingly and 
in combination with vacant tapping tasks to result in re- 
duction of crops and increased cost of production, Like- 
wise, when an estate is extremely hilly, Tamils will do 
only small tasks, and on account of the extra tappers re- 
quired, tapping with Tamils is uneconomical. On estates 
remote from towns the Chinese are more satisfied than 
are Tamils, who do not like being immured in the jungle. 

The situations outlined above are typical examples of 
what might be termed “Chinese preserves.” On the other 
hand in the case of healthy estates on fairly level land 
in a settled district the docility and tractableness of the 
Tamil (the history of rubber estate relations with labor 
is almost singularly harmonious and free of cases of any 
serious labor troubles) make him a very satisfactory 
type of employe, more especially because the rate of daily 
pay is lower than for Chinese. In the past this lower 
daily rate of pay was more emphasized than now, when 
estate managers are considering total tapping costs per 
pound of rubber as more important. 

Estates with an old-established labor force and recruit- 
ing connections in India naturally are slow to change. 
The daily pay rate is low, but there are many overhead 
expenses, as the estate using Tamil labor must provide 
hospital and medical attention and often educational facil- 
ities for children, pay recruiting expenses and transport, 
make allowance for feasts and presents, and pay coolie 
assessment charges, besides considering vacant tasks due 
to sickness and leave of absence. Then, too, “crimping” 
or enticement of employe to a new employer by the offer 
of higher wages is still by no means uncommon in good 
times, even for Indians. 

Estates using Chinese tappers operate on an entirely 
different system. Here the estate manager ordinarily 
arranges with a Chinese contractor to handle tapping 
subject to a specific agreement. The contractor in turn 
hires the tappers on a kind of piece-work basis. The 
overhead expenses of the estate in such a case are greatly 
reduced. Of course estates often employ Chinese 
tappers individually. The chief criticism of the Chi- 
nese is that his rate of pay is high and changes quickly 
upward when business is profitable. The Chinese con- 
tractor, and the coolie, too, believes he should share in 
any rubber prosperity. The Chinese is naturally a more 
skilful artisan than the Tamil. Working for pay based 
on production, he naturally tries to get the utmost pro- 
duction per tapping, but such practices as too-deep tap- 
ping can be covered in the agreement with the con- 
tractor, and if subject to a substantial fine, the latter 
will control his coolies on this score. A Chinese tapping 
force requires less supervision from estate officers than 
Tamils, among whom it is difficult to maintain any high 
working pitch, and man for man Chinese will tap one- 
third more trees, at least on hilly ground. It is prob- 
able that the trend shown in the above statistics is due 
to a gradual recognition that considering total costs of 
production, employment of Chinese is economical. That 
this occurred during the course of the depression shows 
that when prices were at their lowest, the Chinese were 
then willing to work for wages equivalent to existence 
pay only. In some extreme cases entire estates were 
turned over to Chinese contractors to operate subject 
to an agreement to deliver rubber in fully prepared 
form for a price as low as 3¢ Straits a pound, it was 
reported. 
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Effect of Change on F.M.S. Population 


The 1921 census showed a South Indian population 
of 305,000 in the Federated Malay States. At the end 
of 1929 this number is officially estimated to have in- 
creased to 420,000. The 1931 census showed 380,000; 
at the end of 1933 the estimate was 310,750. Since 1930 
Malayan assisted passages of Indian laborers have prac- 
tically ceased, and departures of Indians from Malaya 
as deck passengers have exceeded assisted emigrants 
every year since 1927, this excess amounting to approxi- 
mately 115,000 in 1930; 101,000 in 1931; 84,000 in 1932; 
and 33,000 in 1933—these figures are for British Malaya 
as a whole. The South Indian population of the F.M.S. 
in 1931 included 317,883 Tamils, 22,142 Telugus, 16,843 
Malayalis, and 23,128 of other races; at the end of 1933 
the number of Tamils was probably about 260,000. 


Decline in Hospitals and Schools 


It would certainly be improper to say that the closing 
down of many estate hospitals and schools was rendered 
possible by the trend away from Indian labor. The de- 
pression, of course, really forced this development, but 
the trend toward Chinese labor has doubtless been a 
contributory factor, The number of hospitals reported 
for 1926 was 156; this had increased to 172 in 1929; 
in 1933 the number was reduced to only 129. Many of 
these have always been group hospitals caring for several 
estates; the number of group hospitals was reported as 
73 in 1932 and only 47 in 1933. The decline in hospitals 
has not resulted in an increasing death rate in Indian 
laborers; the rate per thousand was 6.89 in 1933, 6.18 
in 1932, 9.74 in 1931, 12.51 in 1930, and 12.58 in 1929. 

The number of schools to provide elementary educa- 
tion to children of estate employes was reported at 386 in 
1926; this increased to 513 in 1929 and declined to only 
246 in 1932 and 1933. No organized pressure has been 
exerted to maintain standards in these schools in recent 
years, for conditions make it impossible. 


Rates of Pay for Indian Labor in F.M.S. 


The annual reports of the Labor Department for the 
Federated Malay States show the following rates of 
pay for Indian labor annually since 1928. At the end 
of July, 1930, minimum rates were reduced 20%. The 
fact that Chinese have been increasingly employed in- 
dicates that they must be more economical than Indian 
labor in times of depression; whereas in earlier rubber 
history they were used only in times of boom and emer- 
gency. Data on daily pay of Chinese are not available. 
Whether they will remain more economical under present 
improved conditions is a question for the future to 
answer. 

The reports of the Labor Department also mention 
the estate toddy shops. The Tamil likes his village and 
his “kadde” (shop) where he can meet his friends and 
drink his toddy evenings. During the later depression 
years complaints of drunkenness of estate laborers from 
drinking samshu were brought to notice of the Labor 
Department, and it was found that Chinese were selling 
this cheap illicitly distilled liquor as a means of liveli- 
hood. That the government doubtless derives consider- 
able revenue from the estate toddy shops appears in the 
following quoted paragraphs from the 1933 report: 

“The majority of toddy shops on estates are held on 
the two-fifths system, that is to say, two-fifths ‘of the 
gross takings are paid into Government revenue and the 
balance, after deducting the expenses of running the 
shop, into a fund which is expended for the benefit of the 
laborers.” 

Some readers may ask why the local Malayan popula- 
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Table 3. Rates or Pay TO Soutn INpIANS ON RuBBER ESTATES— 
FepERATED Matay STATES 
Perak 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Stores and Factories.... 50-80 50-80 45-50 35-50 35-50 

i ARE ey roar iar one 35-40 

WEEE a oisc.cike sacs 30 
Tappers 

MN a 53. oo: leo os aaa 45-55 50-85 40-45 30-40 26-40 32 

NRNCE) -yiaave cin a's consecie 35-50 40-75 32-40 27-40 24-32 27 
Field 

OS eee ee 40-50 50-65 40 30-35 25-30 32 

MINETE Fiicisicaaches occas 30-45 40-50 32-40 25-30 22-25 26 

Selangor 

Stores and Factories.... 50-60 50-75 40-50 35-50 35-50 

LSE ane ee 37-50 

WORN coin ince swore 32-45 
Tappers 

MT ere ccoule 56 ko Seewee 45-52 50-80 40-45 30-40 26-40 28-32 

WMI 550g s08 8400 40-50 40-60 32-35 27-40 24-32 24-30 
Field 

sos clk d's G:K6 Sie 40-45 50-55 40-45 30-35 25-40 28-30 

TP GHIEMD ese nganséw tes 30-40 40-45 32-35 25-30 22-32 24-25 


Negri Sembilan 








Stores and Factories..... 60-65 55-80 40-48 35-50 32-50 
OR aise escGb ies 6: 0688-4 40-55 
WOME. Zawewisesa ase ‘cewlad 
Tappers 
7 Ee eae 45-50 55-7 40 35-45 7-40 30-35 
(ae 45-50 45-50 32 27-40 24-32 25-30 
Field 
OS Serr ere rr ee 40-50 50-55 40 30-35 25-3 28 - 35 
(errs 30-40 40-4 32 27-32 22-25 28-30 
Pahang 
Stores and Factories 60-65 60-65 50-60 45-55 35-55 
| "EASE rrr ne trae 47 - 60 
WEOOIEE oxesvsissa eee 37 
Tappers 
a 5 Scalia wine 2 sieg a 50-65 50-70 47-55 35-50 30-47 40 
EOI. oestercieces Oa 50-65 50-65 37-50 30-47 26-37 30 
Field 
LOSS et 59-65 50-65 47-55 35-47 28-47 37 
WOMEEIR. Sos Some te aer 40-50 40-50 37-50 30-37 24-37 30 
U. S. Value of 
Straits Dollar ...... 56.28 56.01 55.96 52.45 40.40 49.23 


Source, “Annual Reports of the Labor Dept.,” F.M.S. 











tion is not employed to a large extent on rubber planta- 
tions. In reply, we cannot do better than quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph which occurs practically unchanged in 
each annual report of the F.M.S. Labor Department 
from 1926 to 1933. We quote the 1933 report: 


Local Malay Labor 


“This labor is of very little importance. Its part in 
the economic life of organized plantations is best gauged 
from the figures given elsewhere. No large estates de- 
pend to any great extent on Malaya and the total num- 
ber engaged at any one time on estates in the F.M.S. 
is, at the most, 3,000 persons. The reason why more 
Malays are not employed as laborers is that they are 
unwilling to work regularly. They merely use estates 
as an occasional convenience, and even that to a very 
small extent, to supplement whatever livelihood can be 
made out of their kampongs and cannot be relied on to 
remain on the estates when their services are most 
urgently required. They are, as a rule, not desirous of 
earning any more money than is sufficient to support 
them and to provide them with the needs of the moment, 
As is the case with the locally engaged Javanese small 
numbers of Malays supplement regular labor forces of 
Indians or Chinese on many estates but the Malays work 
even less regularly than locally engaged Javanese.” 


Labor in Sumatra East Coast 


While specific information regarding rubber estate em- 
ployment is not available for Sumatra, the following data 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Annals of Rubber': 


Chronological Record of the Important Events in the History of Rubber 


1921. The Fifth International Rubber Exhibition was 
held in London. 

1922. The “Stevenson Plan,” originated in England 
for restricting and regulating the allowable exportations 
of crude rubber in British controlled territory in the 
Far East, became effective November 1, 1922, and was 
discontinued November 1, 1928. 

The Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon) was estab- 
lished and supported jointly by the Government and 
the rubber producers in Ceylon. 

1923. Rubber latex importations from the Far East 
began on a commercial scale, inspired by the inventive 
enthusiasm of the late Ernest Hopkinson, of the United 
States Rubber Co. 

William Beach Pratt invented the process for water 
dispersion of rubber. Italian patent No. 225,949 was 
followed by patents in the United States and many other 
countries. 

Sheppard and Ebertin obtained U. S. patent No. 1,476,- 
374 on electro-deposition of rubber upon which and 
others the Anode process for manufacturing rubber 
goods is based. 

Revue Générale du Caoutchouc was established in 
Paris, France, as the organ of the caoutchouc and re- 
lated industries. 

P. Schidrowitz was granted United States patent No. 
1,443,149 and British patent No. 193,451 for vulcanizing 
latex, commonly known as the “Vultex” process. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association published a “Hand- 
book on Rubber Uses and Their Development.” 

1924. The Sixth International Rubber Exhibition was 
held in Rrussels, Belgium. 

Balloon tires were introduced, using from 32 to 40 
pounds’ inflation pressure as against 80 to 90 pounds 
previously used. 

Winkelmann and Gray received the first United States 
patent for non-accelerating age resisters. 

Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft was established. This 
society in agreement with Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Kautschuk Industrie solves jointly with it questions of 
standardization for the entire German rubber industry. 
Kautschuk is the official publication of the society. 

Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co., Akron, O., was in- 
corporated September 13 to operate rubber plantations in 
Sumatra. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., re- 
ceived from Liberia, Africa, a concession for a rubber 
plantation. 

I.RJI. Transactions, a bi-monthly publication, official 
organ of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, was 
founded. 

H. L. Trumbull and J. B. Dickson were patentees of a 
method of dispersion for crude and reclaimed rubber, 
under United States patent No. 1,513,139. 

Chicago Group, Rubber Division, American Chemical 
Society, was organized. 

1925. Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, estab- 





2Continued from Inp1a Rueser Wortp, Dec. 1, 1935, pp. 30, 43. 


lished by government enactment, was financed by a cess 
on rubber exports. 

Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb for accelerated aging of 
vulcanized rubber was introduced. 

In 1925 only about 10% of the rubber used in manu- 
facture was from wild sources; the remaining 90% was 
plantation cultivated rubber. Manufacturers in Akron, 
O., and vicinity used about 45% of the total tonnage 
produced. 

Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., was established 
through the instrumentality of Frank R. Henderson, its 
first president. Its declared purpose was to broaden the 
market and stabilize rubber prices. 

Watch-case vulcanizers were introduced for curing 
tires. 

1926. The Ford company was granted by Brazil a 
concession of 3,700,000 acres and almost complete ex- 
emption of taxes and duties for fifty years. The land 
is located 150 miles south of the city of Santarem, on 
the Tapajos River, between Cupary and Tapacura, where 
rubber plantations are to be developed on quite a large 
scale. 

1927. Rubber Chemistry and Technology, issued 
quarterly under the auspices of the Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., publishes activities of the Rubber Division and 
papers of original research on rubber. 

Harry L. Fisher was granted United States patent No. 
1,642,018 for plastic products from rubber. 

Reliable estimates made at the end of the year indi- 
cated that the total area under cultivation was 6,500,000 
acres, or 10,156 square miles. The amount of plantation 
rubber produced during the year was in excess of 567,000 
long tons. Less than 38,000 tons came from trees in the 
wild state in. South America and other countries. 

1928. H. A. Bruson was granted British patent No. 
285,071 on rubber polymers and oxides. This patent re- 
lates to the thermoplastic molding material, Plioform, and 
to Plioform paints. In 1932 he was granted United 
States patent No. 1,846,247 for the same invention. 

Federal Judge Arthur J. Tuttle in a decision ren- 
dered in the U. S. District Court, Detroit, Mich., June 
14, refused to sustain the Alden L. Putnam patent, U. S. 
No. 1,537,879, for balloon tires held by the Steel Wheel 
Corp., Lansing, Mich. 

Average plantation production per acre was 436 
pounds of rubber. Countries listed in their order of 
consumption follow: United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Canada, Japan, and Italy. 

The following local groups, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
were begun: New York, Boston, Akron, and Los Angeles. 

Rubber Institute, Inc., under Director-General Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, was organized June 1, with a director- 
ate of leading rubber manufacturers generally to promote 
service of the industry to public welfare. It merged with 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc., May 10, 1929. 

Sir Henry A. Wickham died in London, September 
27, at the age of eighty-two. 

(To be continued) 
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Compounding Ingredients’ 


Compositions—Properties— Functions 


compositions are relatively new and popular be- 

cause of the unlimited range of color effects pos- 
sible by their combinations.? The long, high temperature 
curing practice prevailing previous to about 1913 pre- 
cluded the use of chemical pigment colors in rubber. The 
color situation is now completely altered by the curing 
conditions brought about by the use of accelerators as 
well as the remarkable progress that has been made in 
the manufacture of dyes in the United States. Vulcan- 
ization of every line of rubber goods is now possible at 
temperatures in which organic colors remain unchanged. 
In consequence a very extensive selection of such colors 
has been perfected and introduced for rubber work. 
Color schemes never before available are now used in 
weatherproofed clothing, footwear, bathing accessories, 
novelties, etc., and artistic color effects are now combined 
with stylish design, fit, and utility, to make a stronger 
sales appeal. 


[) compositions chemical pigment colors for rubber 


Chemical Pigment Colors 


Unlike mineral colors, chemical pigment colors are 
rarely other than neutral toward the ingredients of a 
rubber mixing. This fact and the small amount of pig- 
ment necessary to produce the desired color tone enables 
the compounder to arrange his formula for definite time 
and temperature curing with little consideration of the 
color item other than its tinctorial value. 

The fundamental color factors are hue, brightness, and 
saturation. 

Hue is the predominant wave length emitted by the 
coloring material under consideration, and it determines 
the position of the color in the spectrum. 

Brightness is the percentage of the incident light which 
is reflected. A very brilliant white body approaches 
100% in brightness; while jet black approaches 0%, al- 
though it should be noted that all blacks reflect some 
light and all whites absorb a little. 

Saturation is the percentage of reflected light which is 
colored. A certain percentage of the reflected light is 
deprived of most of its wave lengths excepting those in 
a narrow range which produce the sensation of color. 
The percentage is called the saturation. The portion of 
the spectrum reflected determines the hue. The re- 
mainder of the light striking the body is reflected as 
white light being without change in the proportion of 
the different wave lengths present. 

Among the many chemical pigment colors available 
from every color maker and dealer may be mentioned 
brown, tan, green, blue, yellow, orange, red, pinks, flesh, 
and orchid tones each in variations without limit. 


Types of Chemical Pigment Colors 


Every chemical pigment is a distinctive product. For 
that reason color manufacturers are reticent with regard 
to chemical compositions although the types are freely 
indicated as lakes, toners, vat dyes, etc. Each manufac- 


turer employs a system of notation to indicate the color 
items of his own specialties, vulcanized samples of which 
are displayed on color cards for purposes of selection. 


Commercial Forms 


Colors for rubber work are of various types such as 
lakes, toners, insoluble pigment colors, indigo derivatives, 
oil soluble dyes, etc. These are supplied in the form of 
dry powders, oily pastes, or dispersed in rubber as 
batched colors. The dry powder form is not so con- 
venient for mixing in rubber because of its propensity 
to fly about the mixing department and deposit color far 
and wide. The paste form mixes readily with rubber 
and is much cleaner to handle. The preferred form, how- 
ever, is the dispersed or rubber and color master-batched 
form. This method permits more exact weighing of the 
color item as an ingredient in the rubber mixing and is 
absolutely clean on the mill and about the premises. The 
color variety available in batched or dispersed form in- 
cludes red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple of 
various tones for use singly or in combinations and 
suitable to all types of cures. 


Fastness Tests 


In selecting a chemical pigment color for a special pur- 
pose and cure reference should be made to the maker’s 
chart specifying the adaptability to method of cure, fast- 
ness to light, boiling water, soap solution, migration, 
crocking, the soap dish test, effect of stearic acid, lime, 
and different types of accelerators, also its aging influ- 
ence on the rubber. 

Important manufacturers and distributers of chemical 
pigment colors for rubber work follow: Ansbacher- 
Siegle Corp., Brooklyn Color Works, Inc., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., General Dyestuff Corp., and 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 


Addenda 
Fillers 


Barytes, Micronized 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Barium sulphate. 

SELLER. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 

PuHysIcaL StaTeE. Fineness from 400 to 1,000 mesh; otherwise 
same as Barytes.* 


Clay, Micronized 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Aluminum silicate. 

SELLER. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 

PuHysicaL State. Fineness from 400 to 800 mesh; otherwise 
same as Clay or Kaolin.‘ 


Magnesia, Micronized 


CHEMICAL CoMPOSITION. Magnesium oxide. 
SELLER. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 





1 Concluded from Inp1a Russer Wor tp, Nov. 1, 1935, pp. 37-39. 

2“Organic Colors for Rubber Goods.’’ Webster Norris, [bid., June 1, 
1928, pp. 57-59. 

?Inpra RueserR Wortpr. Oct. 1, 

4 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1935, p. 44. 


1935, p. 33. 
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Puysicat State. Fineness from 400 to 1,000 mesh; otherwise 
same as Calcined Magnesia.° 


Mica, Micronized 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Potassium aluminum silicate. 
SELLER. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


PuysIcaAL State. Fineness from 400 to 1,000 mesh; otherwise 


same as Mica.° 
Whiting, Micronized 
CHEMICAL CoMposiTION. Calcium carbonate. 
SeLter. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
PuysicaL State. Fineness from 400 to 600 mesh; 
same as Whiting.’ 


otherwise 


Mineral Accelerators 


Blue Lead, Sublimed 


CHEMICAL CoMposiTION. Composite of 
other lead compounds, carbon, etc. 

SELLER. Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Mechanicals. 

PuysicaL State. Bluish-gray powder. 
median (diameter), 0.25-micron. Maximum 
mesh, 1% 

PROPERTIES. 

PuRPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
fine-grained filler. 

Metuops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 


basic lead sulphate, 


Particle size, average 
residue, 325 


Sp. gr., about 6.85. Odorless. Stable. Toxic. 
Mild accelerator of vulcanization and 


VULCANIZATION. Minimum 25 pounds’ steam pressure, 130° C 
(267° F.). 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


Litharge, Milled 


CHEMICAL CoMmposiTION. Lead monoxide. 

Setter. Eagle-Picher Sales Co 

APPLICATIONS. Mechanicals, footwear, molded articles, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Reddish-brown powder. Particle size, aver- 
age median (diameter), 8.1 microns. Maximum residue on 
325 mesh, 1%. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 9.3. Odorless. Soluble 
in acids. 

PurPosE AND Function. Accelerator of vulcanization and 
activator of certain organic accelerators. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activates most thiazole-type accelerators, 
e.g., Captax, Acrin, Ureka C, and some aldehyde-amines, 
e.g., Accelerator 833, giving fast cures and high physical 
properties. Not retarded by carbon black. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. Cool slabs thor- 
oughly before storing. 

VULCANIZATION. 


Stable. Toxic. 


(267° F.). 
Patents. Not disclosed. 
Litharge, Sublimed 
CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Lead monoxide. 
SELLER. Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 
APPLICATIONS. Cements, mechanicals, footwear, molded articles, 
etc. : 
PuysicaL State. Yellow powder. Particle size, average 
median (diameter), 1.6 microns. Maximum residue on 325 
mesh, 1%. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 9.3. Odorless. Toxic. Soluble in acids. 

PurRPOSE AND Function. Accelerator of vulcanization and ac- 
tivator of certain organic accelerators. 

RELEVANT MarTERIALs. Activates most thiazole-type accelerators, 
e.g., Captax, Acrin, Ureka C, and some aldehyde-amines, 
eg., Accelerator 833, giving fast cures and high physical 
properties. Not retarded by carbon black. Stearic acid and 
pine tar minimize scorching tendency. 

MEtTHoDs oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. Take precautions 
to avoid scorching and cool slabs thoroughly before storing. 
VuLCANIZATION. Minimum 25 pounds’ steam pressure, 130° C. 

(267° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


White Lead, Basic Carbonate 

CuHemicaL Composition. Basic lead carbonate. 

Setter. Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Mechanicals, tire treads, molded goods, etc. 
PuysicaLt State. White powder. Particle size, average median 


(diameter), 2.2 microns. Maximum residue, 325 mesh, 0.15%. 





3 iene. Oct. Jl 1935, p. 35. 
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PropertigEs. Sp. gr., 6.99. Odorless. Stable. Toxic. Soluble in 
acids. 

Purpose AND Function. Activator of certain organic acceler- 
ators. Mild accelerator when used alone. 

RELEVANT MATERIALS. Activates most thiazole-type accelerators, 
e.g., Captax, Acrin, Ureka C. As an activator, substantially 
as powerful as litharge, but less active and more workable 
than litharge at processing temperatures. Not retarded by 
carbon black. 

MertHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 25 pounds’ steam pressure, 130° C. 
(267° F.). 

Patents. U. 


White Lead, Sublimed 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Basic lead sulphate. 

SELLER. Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Mechanicals, footwear, molded articles. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. Particle size, average median 
(diameter), 1.8 microns. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 6.74. Odorless. Stable. Toxic. 

PurPOSE AND FuNCcTION. Mild accelerator of vulcanization. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Minimum 25 pounds’ steam pressure, 130° C. 
(267° F.). 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Mold Lubricants 


. Nos. 1,926,739 and 1,926,740. 


Mold Paste RSL 


CHEMICAL CoMPposITION. Several ingredients blended for mold 
lubrication. 

SELLER. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Rubber molding work. 

Puysicat State. Light brown wet paste. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.54. Soluble in equal volume of water 
practically completely. Stable. Non-toxic. 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Lubricates molds for easy removal of 
articles. 

MetHops oF UsE. Dissolve ten pounds of paste (approximate- 
ly one gallon) in 30 to 50 gallons of water. This solution is 
used by brush or spray application. 

VuLcANIzATION. No effect on cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Sericite 


CHEMICAL CoMPposITION. A somewhat fibrous micaceous natural 
mineral of irregular crystalline structure. 

Setter. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Rubber molding work. 

PuysicaL State. Fine white powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 2.95. Stable. Insoluble. Non-toxic. 

Purpose AND Function. Lubricates molds for easily removable 
articles. 

METHOops oF USE. 
molds. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on cure 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,591,767 owned by Fisk Rubber Co. 


Dust on articles before placing them in 


Softeners 
R.P.A. No. 1 
CHEMICAL ComposiTIonN. Zinc chloride double salt of phenyl 
hydrazine. 


Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


APPLICATIONS. General rubber compounding, frictions, cements, 
etc. 

PuysicaL STATE. Powder. 

Properties. Stable. Non-toxic. 

PuRPOSE AND FuncTIoN. Softening crude rubber. By its use 


the plasticity of rubber may be controlled to degrees of soft- 
ness ranging from normal masticated rubber to rubber that 
will flow at room temperature without prolonged milling 
and without adding softeners or diluents. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber on open mill or 
Banbury mixer from 0.5 to 1%, according to the nature of 
the stock. Sulphur, carbon black, and clay interfere with the 
peptizing action of R.P.A. No. 1 and, consequently, should 
not be added to the rubber until after the full softening 
action has taken place. 

VULCANIZATION. Effect on the rate of cure and on the proper- 
ties of vulcanized rubber depends upon type of accelerator. 
This softener is slightly retarding and can be corrected by 
increasing the amount of the accelerator. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


The End 
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Rubber Production: 


Edgar Rhodes? 


whole situation. However, it is one thing for Sackett 
to say what is wanted and quite another to get it 
accomplished at once in Malaya. 

First, the position of the Rubber Research Institute in 
the “hodgepodge” of organizations which make up the 
industry and its powers should be clarified. The institute 
is not a government institution in the accepted sense of 
the word, or is it a business organization. This means 
that it has no power to force the planting community to 
adopt any particular method of manufacture and no 
power to change the methods of marketing now in vogue. 
The influence of the institute does not extend beyond 
the spheres of advice and suggestion. 

On the one hand, the institute has the planting com- 
munity which aims ‘solely at satisfying a broker’s stand- 
ard; on the other hand are the rubber chemists who 
want a rubber with qualities not taken into account by 
the broker and who perhaps sometimes feel that the 
broker has not always, even by his own standards, given 
rubber of the grade paid for. The institute is in a diffi- 
cult position, but is doing all it can to persuade the plant- 
ing community to produce an article which will conform 
to brokers’ standards and at the same time possess in 
greater and greater degree, as time goes on, the other 
qualities which the chemists require. This has been the 
institute’s policy, and by persuasion something is being 
achieved which should eventually be of value to all. 
Sackett wants: 

1. Uniform rubber in three directions: 

a. Rate of cure. 

b. Plasticity where the plasticity corresponds to a 
fairly soft rubber. 

c. Aging properties. 

2. Rubber with lower water absorption. 

3. Clean rubber. 

4. Rubber free from dangerous and deleterious 

materials. 
5. Light colored sheet. 

6. Better packing. 

He points out that, in self-defense against the preva- 
lence of some of these defects, users have developed 
means of overcoming them; he indicates almost after the 
manner of the canny Scotch planter himself that, while 
the user wants a general improvement in all these quali- 
ties and would welcome a better article, he would prob- 
ably not want to pay a premium to obtain it in view of 
the various means which he has developed for utilizing 
poor rubber. The institute, then, should do all in its 
power to give the user a rubber which will require neither 
this extra processing nor a higher price. 


OS rtote situa paper’ seems to have crystallized the 


Uniform Rate of Cure 


In order to outline the prospects of achieving uniform 
rate of cure let us examine the difficulties and see what 
has been done recently toward achieving it. The varia- 
tion in sheet rubber is due briefly to (1) source of latex, 
(2) methods of tapping, (3) changes between tree and 
factory, and (4) lack of finesse in factory procedure. 


Source of Latex 

Latex is not and can never be a synthetic laboratory 
chemical of constant composition. It is a biological fluid 
and not a special chemical. It comes from a tree which 
is dependent for its very existence on sun, rain, and soil. 
Because the tree is a tree, it is subject to natural physi- 
ological cycles of wintering, refoliating, flowering, and 
seeding. Rubber trees differ slightly in genetic strain. 
They grow differently on different soils, and it is ridicu- 
lous for us to expect to obtain latex of constant chemical 
composition all the year round. The factors which affect 
variation in latex are (1) season of the year, (2) age of 
the trees, (3) geographical situation, (4) state of the soil, 
and (5) genetic strain; these variations are of the sort 
which cannot be prevented by any known means. Varia- 
tion due to these causes is inherent in the trees and their 
locality. Variations occur not only in the rubber content 
of the latex, but also in the content of non-rubber con- 
stituents and nitrogenous and mineral materials. The 
chief variations occur with the seasons. For instance, 
in Malaya, in February and March when trees are win- 
tering, the dry rubber content is high; in April and May 
when trees are refoliating the dry rubber content is at a 
minimum; when refoliation is completed, the dry rub- 
ber content gradually rises until it reaches a maximum 
in July and August; in the wet months of September 
and December the dry rubber content falls again. Also 
the ash of the latex is low during the wintering period 
and again when the seeds are falling, which occurs in 
July and August. 

These inherent variations result in variable rates of 
cure and are the fundamental obstacles standing in the 
way of achieving uniformity. 


Methods of Tapping 


The method of tapping superimposes another variable. 
The fact of repeatedly opening a tree and causing it to 
emit latex imposes a strain, and the greater that strain, 
the greater is the variation in the composition of the 
latex. The greater the frequency of tapping or the longer 
the cut, the greater is the variation in composition. In 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies the tapping systems 
most commonly used differ in severity and tend toward 
different degrees of variation. 

The daily alternate-monthly system of the Netherlands 
Indies involves tapping the trees each day for a month 
and then resting them for a month. This results in a 
constant change in latex composition over the whole tap- 
ping period. There may be a steady fall in dry rubber 
content from 44 to about 27% during the month, and 
the crop of each day is different. 

The alternate-daily continuous and the ABC systems of 
Malaya involve continuous tapping every alternate day 
for a year or more. The result is that after the first few 
days the latex reaches a sort of equilibrium in composi- 





1 Paper presented before the Divisi on of ~ ee gay at the eighty- 
ninth meeting of the A. C. S., New York. N. ., Apr. 22-26, 1935. 
Reprinted from Ind. Eng. Chen. Oct. 1, 1935, pp. Vi p04. 209. 

S 2 Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay 
tates. 

3Inp1a RupseR Wortp, Dec. 1, 1935, pp. 31-34. 
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tion, apart from seasonal and other inherent variations. 
The variation in composition is smaller than in the Suma- 
tran system, and this should, in theory, make for greater 
uniformity in the rubber. If all estates in all producing 
countries found it economic to tap on some such con- 
tinuous system, this might smooth out some variation. 
Problems concerning estate management and tapping 
costs will undoubtedly prevent the adoption of a uniform 
system, and we must therefore conclude that the raw ma- 
terial (latex) will always be variable. The variation will 
be partly inherent and partly due to tapping methods. 


Changes between Tree and Factory 


Whenever latex is won from a tree under practical 
conditions, it is contaminated with bacteria. This con- 
tamination cannot be prevented in practice. Cultures on 
dextrose agar show at 10 a.m., six million bacteria; at 
11:30 a.m., sixty million; and at 1:30 p.m., two hundred 
million. 

The acidity which the bacteria produce causes prema- 
ture coagulation in the field, which can be prevented by 
the addition of small quantities of either sodium sulphite 
or ammonia. But the amounts in which they are used are 
not sufficient to kill the bacteria. They do not sterilize 
the latex, and, although the latex may appear to be sat- 
isfactory, the bacteria are still at work producing decom- 
position in the latex constituents. Varying degrees of 
bacterial contamination and activity from day to day can, 
therefore, make only for a further adventitious variability 
in latex composition. For this variation the obvious rem- 
edy is speed of collection, but the speed maximum is 
variable according to the lay of the land, state of the 
roads, and distance from the factory. In practice we can- 
not avoid harvesting an inherently variable material and 
one charged with bacteria which must contribute a fur- 
ther adventitious variable. This means that, if we are 
to produce uniform rubber, the factory must do some- 
thing to smooth out these variations without introducing 
any new ones. 


Developments in Factory Procedure 


Oup-Time Factories. Ten years ago transport of 
latex was, on the majority of estates, by man power All 
collectors carried their latex to the factory. Those on 
outlying sections came in late. The larger estates often 
had a number of small factories because there was too 
much loss of rubber through clotting if all coolies had to 
walk to one place. The factory usually contained wooden 
or tiled tanks for coagulation. These were 9 to 11 inches 
deep. The machinery for sheet manufacture consisted 
usually of two pairs of light, smooth-steel, even-speed 
rolls and a similar pair of grooved rolls for marking the 
sheet and imprinting the estate name. The machines 
were side by side and usually remote from the coagu- 
lating tanks. The latex was sieved through coarse sieves 
straight into the coagulating tanks, diluted with water, 
and treated with acid. Now, it rains in the tropics, and 
when cuts were low, sand and dirt were splashed into the 
cups. Sand particles are frequently as small as 1/200- 
inch, and the sieves used were about 40 mesh. Sand 
does not settle out of raw latex easily. A viscosity of 
14 to 20 centipoises prevents its settling. When latex is 
diluted with an equal volume of water, the sand settles 
easily. Thus, the sand went into the coagulating tanks. 
Dilution and coagulation brought it through into the rub- 
ber, because the subsequent simple rolling out into a 
sheet only embeds the dirt more firmly. The dilution 
of the latex left a good deal to be desired in many cases 
because quite often no hydrometer or metrolac was used 
to assist in arriving at a fixed standard of dilution. The 
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amount of acid added for coagulation was usually more 
than was necessary, because, with machines and tanks 
remote from each other, it was necessary to carry each 
piece of the wet junket or coagulum by hand from tank 
to machine. This meant that the coagulum had to be made 
tough enough to be carried; in other words, it meant 
excess acid. Even then the tough coagulum was deformed 
by being carried about. It was mutilated still more either 
by being walked on to press it thin enough to enter the first 
machine, or else by being crudely rolled by hand with a 
wooden roller on a flat table. By the time the pieces 
were ready to enter the machines, they were by no means 
uniform in thickness, and the irregularities persisted 
through the machining process. In the machining proc- 
ess itself the coagulum was elastic rather than plastic; 
it did not roll out easily, and the finished sheet was al- 
ways too thick. Little or no importance was attached to 
the average thickness of the sheets or to prevalence of 
very thick places at the ends or sides. The sheets might 
or might not be soaked for a while in water after ma- 
chining. They might be hung in a blazing sun to drain 
for a long or short period, or they might be piled in 
stacks with no draining period at all and left sometimes 
overnight before being taken into the drying chamber. 

The smoke houses or drying chambers were numerous 
and large. Some were simply large barns with a fire in 
a pit in the floor; others had a brickwork furnace on the 
floor which might be fed from outside or inside the 
building itself. Temperature control was practically nil. 
Humidity might be anything. Drying thick irregular 
sheets was a prolonged and an irregular business which 
might take 8 to 14 days, and even then many white or 
virgin patches might be observed on sheets which were 
removed for packing. These wet patches had to be cut 
away by the sorters. Some sheets which by chance were 
less thick than others might be brought out several days 
before more irregular ones from the same crop. These 
were naturally lighter in color. Similarly, by some ac- 
cident in design or location, one building might normally 
dry sheets more rapidly than its neighbor. This gave 
rise to much variation in color. The sorting, grading, and 
packing were usually carried out in a badly lighted build- 
ing by operatives who sat on the floor, held up each sheet 
to such light as there was, and cut out those offending 
patches which they happened to spot. Naturally, many 
were overlooked. 

Of course there was room for much improvement. 
Quick transport and centralization of manufacture might 
overcome the waste of man power on two or three com- 
plete small factories on one estate. The fact of small 
factories in different parts of one estate makes fcr varia- 
tion, and greater uniformity should result if all the latex 
from the whole estate could be bulked before manu- 
facture began. This should smooth out variations due 
to age of trees in different sections, the situation of the 
blocks whether on good or bad, hilly or flat land, and 
the adventitious bacterial contamination. Dirt and sand 
should be prevented from appearing in the sheets. The 
wooden and tiled coagulating tanks must harbor bacteria 
by the million in crevices, making a bad job worse. 
Tanks and machines should be better arranged, and this 
mutilation of coagulum by carrying, foot-stamping, and 
hand-rolling should be abolished. The coagulum should 
be soft and plastic, because if one is to smooth out varia- 
tions at all, one must aim at a very thin sheet so that the 
rubber from one day’s crop will not differ from that of 
another day by the presence of large amounts of occluded 
serum substances of doubtful composition and varying 
effects on properties. A thick sheet left about at a low 
temperature must have behaved not unlike a slab, and 
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bacterial decomposition must have produced the natu- 
ral accelerators in it, thus affecting its rate of cure. This 
process must have continued in many cases in the slow 
drying which took place in the smokehouses. Thus thin 
sheets, washed and drained and quickly driea, are indi- 
cated. Drying should be better controlled. 

Mopern DeveLopMents. The institute’s officers have 
been able to exert a useful influence during the last four 
or five years, in so far as Malaya is concerned. About 
the time a great deal of machinery was becoming ready 
for replacement the slump in rubber prices compelled 
estates to consider such things as man power and other 
factory costs. Estates and engineering concerns were 
only too pleased to consider the institute’s suggestions for 
new machinery and better factory arrangements gener- 
ally. About this time also there was a severe epidemic 
of smokehouse fires, and many estates were free to build 
new smokehouses at the expense of the insurance com- 
panies. The institute had taken records of the output of 
a large number of estate sheeting outfits and had found 
that few of them produced more than 300 pounds of 
rubber per hour. The coagulating tanks and therefore 
the pieces of rubber were too narrow and consequently 
too light. The rolls themselves were too slow, and no 
attempt was made to synchronize speeds to allow for the 
increased length of a given piece of rubber after each 
passage through the rolls. Further, each operative con- 
sumed as much time in picking up material from oO. 
side and finally passing it sideways to his Tamil neighbor 
on the other side as he did in actually putting the rubber 
through the rolls. This was an inefficient business, and 
here was the institute’s chance to persuade estates to 
produce better quality rubber under the guise of being 
more efficient and cheaper. Success followed. At the 
same time authorities in the Netherlands Indies were do- 
ing likewise. 

At the suggestion of the institute, engineering firms de- 
signed batteries of machines set in column instead of 
side by side, with water-filled trays between each ma- 
chine. Wider rolls were standardized so as to make 
possible the use of deeper coagulating tanks lined with 
aluminum. The rolls were synchronized for speed so 
that pieces of coagulum followed each other end on end 
through the whole battery of machines with no delay 
and no strain on the operative. Instead of three ma- 
chines, there were five or six so that a thinner sheet 
could be rolled without recourse to foot-stamping and 
hand-rolling. The output of a battery was actually raised 
in this way from 300 to 2,000 pounds of rubber per hour. 
These new sheeting batteries lend themselves to proper 
conveyance of the coagulum because it is possible to float 
or slide the coagulum to the first machine, after which it 
passes in a dead straight line through the whole outfit. 
The first new layouts had line-ahead batteries and a cen- 
tral sloping water chute down which the pieces of coag- 
ulum were shot from the coagulating tanks set on either 
side of it. The operatives merely lifted the pieces and 
shot them down to the machines. Still more recently the 
chute was replaced by a central water trough so ar- 
ranged that, by flooding the coagulating tanks, the coagu- 
lum could be floated all the way from tank to machine 
with no lifting or carrying at all. The rapid production 
of thin uniform sheets which could be dried quickly and 
evenly with very few thick virgin patches thus became 
possible. The advent of high-output machinery and the 
better factory layout which it made possible resulted in 
the centralization of manufacture on many estates which 
previously had two or three subsidiary factories. Recog- 
nized factories included in their outfits at the institute’s 
suggestion large bulking tanks. These have sloping bot- 
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toms and serve the dual purpose of bulking and sand 
removal. Here the latex is diluted to a fixed dry rubber 
content and allowed to deposit sand. The clean latex 
is run off through fine sieves into the coagulating tanks 
from a high-level cock leaving a residuum of sand-con- 
taminated latex. 

Thus in a number of factories low operating costs 
were combined with (1) the removal of some sand, (2) 
the ability to prepare, convey, and handle a very soft 
coagulum from which serum is readily squeezed out, and 
(3) an adequate number of rolls to give thin uniform 
sheets. 

The institute’s next step has been to encourage the erec- 
tion of small-compartment smokehouses with accommoda- 
tion for one day’s crop in each of four compartments and 
no reserve space. This was a dastardly attempt on the in- 
stitute’s part to make sure that an efficient factory plant 
should be worked efficiently, because with no reserve dry- 
ing space the smokehouse is the key point in the whole 
outfit; if the latex is not correctly coagulated and the 
coagulum not correctly handled and machined thin, the 
rubber is not dry in time and the whole estate is thrown 
out of gear. The factory must be operated efficiently. A 
number of estate managers have either fallen into the 
trap or gone into it with their eyes open. The result ha: 
invariably been the same—efficiency. The wet-machined 
sheets are hung on trolleys to drain for three hours and 
then trolleyed straight into their compartment for drying 
and smoking. Temperature and ventilation control are 
both far easier in these small buildings, and drying is 
uniform and efficient. The final result is uniform, clean, 
and reasonably quick-smoking, following uniform latex 
handling and manufacture. 

Sorting and grading have been improved and cheap- 
ened by the adoption of large disks of ground glass il- 
luminated from below. Quite small blemishes are easily 
spotted and removed. 

Thus the last few years have seen some progress in 
the right direction. More and more estates are reequip- 
ping. The institute could never have persuaded estates 
to reequip for the avowed purpose of improving the in- 
herent properties of the rubber, but only for the reason 
that reequipping also gives greater efficiency and reduces 
costs. 

DryINnG Periop. Why is the institute aiming at a dry- 
ing period of four days and not two days or one day? 
The answer is that in this matter it is advisable to make 
haste slowly. The sheet should be dried without undue 
bacterial maturation and the variability in cure which it 
may produce, but other defects may be introduced by 
drying too quickly. In preliminary bomb-aging work 
with simple rubber-sulphur mixings from sheets dried in 
various periods, rapidly dried sheets have always given 
poor results. Similarly, manufacturers have complained 
that the light-colored, quickly dried sheet is too tough; 
while the darker sheet is softer and easier to handle on 
the roils. So far not enough evidence is available on 
drying and its direct effects on inner properties. This 
may prove to be important. Hence the institute believes 
that the four-day drying period at present is the shortest 
safe period. 

Factory CENTRALIZATION. To what extent can bulk- 
ing be carried out from very large areas in one mighty 
factory prior to manufacture in order to achieve greater 
uniformity? The safe high limit of bulking—in other 
words, of centralization—is not high in practice. No 
matter how good transport facilities are, it takes a long 
time to move several thousand gallons of latex from the 
fields into the bulkers; premature coagulation and other 
troubles would undoubtedly prove troublesome, and day- 
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to-day variation introduced adventitiously from these 
troubles might well be as great as the variations which 
the bulking set out to remove. For easy handling, the 
practicable bulking limit seems to lie in the zone of 500 
to 700 gallons, and it is unwise to exceed it. Practical 
difficulties upset theoretical considerations badly here. In 
this connection Sackett himself has provided us with 
some illuminating results which point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the theory of large-scale bulking is 
one thing and its practice and practical value, quite an- 
other. Nevertheless, the growing movement toward bet- 
ter and more uniform preparation of rubber is in the 
right direction. It will eventually result in an estate 
product of better all-round quality. A perfectly uniform 
product from all Malaya all the time cannot be expected. 
Seasonal variations in rate of cure alone will prevent it 
because with better factory procedure these variations are 
not eliminated. Even with a uniform alternate-day tap- 
ping system, the bulking of rubber from a month’s crop 
still shows seasonal variations as between one month’s 
crop and another, so that an all-Malayan estate rubber of 
uniform cure is an ideal state which will probably not be 
achieved for a long time. 

Unirorm P asticity AND AGING PrRoperTIEs.  Evi- 
dence is lacking on these points. The institute expects 
its work directed toward finding ideal drying and smok- 
ing conditions to lead to the goal of greater uniformity 
in these properties. That is for the future. 

Unrrorm Water ApsorPTION. Experiments are in 
progress on the effect of various preparation factors on 
this property of rubber, and it will be easily possible to 
smooth out much of the present variation by taking greater 
care at certain essential stages. Without very special pre- 
treatment of latex, however, it will not be possible to re- 
duce the average water absorption to a value much below 
0.4%. Chemists who hope for a rubber with water ab- 
sorption of the order of 0.001% or less will never get 
it in rubber manufactured even by present methods for 
present market requirements. The institute is working 
on special methods of preparing low-absorption rubber, 
but progress cannot be reported at this stage. 

DANGEROUS CHEMICALS. With regard to the use of 
dangerous chemicals on estates, there is no cause for 
worry. One or two estates did use sulphuric acid for a 
while, but the institute’s warning against it has been 
effective. It is not certain that sulphuric acid is really 
dangerous when properly used as it was in these cases. 
No estates are using manganese- or copper-bearing chem- 
icals. There was a recent case of manganese contamina- 
tion which affected Sackett and, later on, the writer. 
Here the source of manganese was traced to an excep- 
tional water supply. There was no question of the es- 
tate’s having deliberately used a dangerous chemical. 
Nobody knew at the time that the water employed was 
other than quite satisfactory. That sort of defect will 
not appear again in rubber from that source and quite 
probably not anywhere else. Sackett suggests that all 
estate water supplies should be checked for the pres- 
ence of manganese. A large number have already been 
checked, and this necessary work will continue. 

(To be concluded ) 





Labor Nationalities 


(Continued from page 37) 


covering employment on estates of all kinds in Sumatra 
East Coast are sufficiently indicative of the situation. 
Estates there have for many years faced the possibility 
that the government would abolish the penal clause in 
labor contracts, and were gradually increasing the per- 
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centage of free labor in preparation for this action. The 
depression facilitated the changeover to a free labor basis 
to a considerable degree, when the government finally 
took action on the matter in 1932. 





TasLe 4. Estate EMPLOYMENT IN SUMATRA East Coast 
Contract Free Total % Jo 
Year Labor Labor Number Javanese Chinese 
ees eee ee 223,219 25,107 248,326 87.7 11.5 
9 29,579 268,849 88.2 11.1 
ie 33,127 283,685 88.7 10.7 
; -" 41,084 302,003 90.3 8.7 
3 49,000 285,285 91.2 8.0 
] 31 eb haeeesueeiaeiewe 137,636 88,059 226,095 91.0 8.2 
[REes ade ance wesahaeas 27,838 140,499 167,837 89.9 8.2 
Source: “Annual Reports of Labor Dept.,’’ Netherlands India. 


The situation on free versus contract labor in Sumatra, 
where the supply of sufficient labor before the depression 
was always the most important question, probably im- 
peded the development of racial competition in rubber 
estate labor which shows up clearly in Malayan statistics. 
It is said that in Sumatra East Coast, Chinese have been 
employed mainly on tobacco estates. However planters 
there are quick to adopt new methods, and it would not 
be surprising if the rubber estates should turn more to 
Chinese in future. 

The statistics show the same trend toward reduction of 
labor forces as was shown for Malaya. Beginning in 
1930 departures of Javanese from Sumatra have steadily 
exceeded arrivals, at least until 1934. Only one-fourth 
of the Javanese estate employes on Sumatra East Coast 
estates in 1932 were women, and a resident population 
can be built up only gradually. As recruiting of addi- 
tional labor becomes necessary, the Chinese may become 
a far more important labor element there than in the past. 





Para-Graphs 


Rupper Base Paint. The use of latex, rubber, and its 
modified forms is becoming popular in manufacturing 
paints and other special purpose coatings for which this 
paint furnishes protection against the action of acids and 
other corrosive materials upon metals for industrial, 
architectural, and other purposes. 

Porous Esonire Battery Prates. According to a 
preferred method, a rubber mixture is made with a sul- 
phur content such that complete vulcanization produces 
a soft rubber. This vulcanization is so judged as to pro- 
duce a soft rubber which can be crumbled, for example, 
by a rolling mill or like cracking machine; and care must 
be taken against over-vulcanization. The sheets of rub- 
ber, after full vulcanization, are passed through the rolls 
of a grinding mill or through a cracking machine until a 
fine crumb or powder results. This crumb is mixed with 
water or other suitable liquid containing a wetting medi- 
uth, such as Igepon T, or other material, in which is a 
dispersion of sulphur or enough colloidal sulphur to bring 
the whole mixture to a sulphur content of 32% which, 
after vulcanization, will produce a complete ebonite not 
attacked by peroxide or nascent oxygen at the positive 
electrodes of the secondary cell. The powders can either 
all be mixed dry or some or all mixed with water. The 
moisture content is so adjusted that the material will 
flow easily into a mold either as by pouring, rolling, ex- 
trusion, or by centrifugal means. 

After the molds are filled and pressed together, vul- 
canization is preferably carried out in open steam. Dur- 
ing vulcanization the sulphur in the aqueous dispersion 
of sulphur surrounding the rubber particles combines 
with the rubber particles and knits them together, leav- 
ing between the particles a multiplicity of uniform in- 
terstices by reason of the evaporation of the water con- 
tent. 
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Contributors to Rubber 
Compounding Progress 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. Activities Mark Steps of Reclaiming Development 


D. C. MeRoberts 

















Main Reclaiming Plant of the 

Philadelphia Rubber Works Co.. 

Akron, O., Recently Enlarged and 
Modernized 


CLOSE relation invariably 
A exists between the histori- 

cal events of any company 
that has contributed to the prog- 
ress of rubber compounding, and 
the actual achievements that 
stand out as its definite contribu- 
tions; and both are interesting 
indeed. This statement is espe- 
cially true of The Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., a reclaiming 
concern, rich in tradition, organized in 1880, as a con- 
tributor' in commercializing the acid process rubber 
reclaiming invention of its founder, Lieutenant Colonel 
Nathaniel Chapman Mitchell. 


The Acid Process Discovery 


Ground rubber scrap had been used in rubber com- 
pounding many years earlier, as evidenced by a patent 
issued to Charles Goodyear in 1853, but this practice was 
largely limited to the utilization of fabric-free rubber 
waste. That a desire existed to reuse all scrap rubber, 
most of which was then boots and shoes, was revealed 
by the partially successful method of Clapp in 1871 to 
remove fiber by air separation after fine grinding. Other 
and later attempts to eliminate fiber by chemical means 
were unsuccessful until Colonel Mitchell, working in his 
laboratory, found, during the latter part of 1879, that 
the desired objective could be achieved by the use of 
dilute sulphuric acid followed at the proper time by a 
neutralizing soda treatment. Literature of that day in- 
formed him that acid would decompose india rubber, but 





1QOther contributors in this series: Naugatuck Chemical, Inp1A RuRBER 
Worwp, June 1, 1935, pp. 39-41; New Jersey Zinc Co., Ibid., July 1, 1935, 
Pp. 31-34; Binney & Smith Co., [bid., Sept. 1, 1935, pp. 30-34. 





The Plant in Oaks, Pa., Now Serving as Stand-by 
Capacity 


Philadelphia Rubber Works Plant 


No. 2, Kenmore, O. 


his experiments proved that this 
statement did not hold true 
under properly regulated condi- 
tions. 

As a result of these experi- 
ments the acid process of today 
was developed; a business asso- 
ciation with J. M. Stotesbury 
was formed; and The Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works Co. was 
founded in 1880. Tue INp1a 
RuBBER WoRLD, May, 1895, page 
240, said, “The oldest of the 
rubber-reclaiming companies is that at Philadelphia, of 
which N. Chapman Mitchell is president and J. M. 
Stotesbury secretary.” 


The Pan Process Development 


The fiber-free vulcanized rubber mass resulting from 
the acid treatment of shoes was softened by prolonged 
heating with steam. Variations in this practice finally 
resulted, before 1890, in the more or less standardized 
procedure of filling shallow pans with the rubber sprin- 
kled with oil, stacking the pans in an open steam pressure 
vessel, devulcanizing, aging, and then milling the rubber 
into homogeneous slabs. This method, prevalently used 
today, is known as the “pan process.” 


A Short-Lived Syndicate 


Perhaps very largely as the result of disputes and liti- 
gation incident to the origin, and because of promising 
financial returns from the relatively new reclaiming in- 
ventions, a combination of the five existing manufacturers 
was formed May 9, 1891, under the name Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., with N. C. Mitchell, president; Royal M. 
Bassett, vice president: Mr. Morganstern, treasurer; and 
C. Edward Murray, secretary. Mr. Morganstern soon 
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resigned because of ill health, and R. A. Lowenthal, his 
business partner, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Each constituent manufactory, including The Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works, was leased for a period of ten years 
by the syndicate. Business was excellent; some plants 
were enlarged and made more efficient and thus produced 
the bulk of the requirements. Divergent ideas of the 
officers regarding the right of any of them to engage indi- 
vidually in rubber waste trading led to discord and later 
to liquidation of the syndicate May 6, 1895. The unex- 
pired six years of the plant leases were cancelled, and 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works and the others were 


privileged to resume business on an individual and com- 
petitive basis. 


The Alkali Process 


United States patent No. 635,- 
141 issued October 17, 1899, to 
Arthur Hudson Marks, then 
superintendent of the Diamond 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., describes 
the results of his experiments to 
decompose the fiber of waste 
rubber and plasticize the latter 
with caustic soda while being 
agitated under steam pressure. 
This discovery of the fact that 
vulcanized scrap could be plasti- 
cized and defibered simultane- 
ously under heat and pressure 
gave new impetus to the indus- 
try. It was with the develop- 
ment of the automobile that the 
real importance of this discovery 





became apparent. 

In 1904 the Alkali Rubber Co. 
Was organized to manufacture 
reclaimed rubber by the alkali 
process under the Marks patent. 
The officers were men promi- 
nently identified with both the 
Diamond Rubber Co. and The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.: namely, A. 
H. Marks, president; Bertram 
G. Work, president and 
treasurer: George G. Allen, sec- 
retary. In addition to these as 
directors were Colonel George T. 
Perkins and Ohio C. Barber. 


vice 


Formation of the Present 
Company 

J. K. Mitchell 
father as president of The Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works. In 1910 
a merger of The Philadelphia 
Rubber Works of Philadelphia 
and the Alkali Rubber Co. of 
\kron, under the name of The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
brought the control of the alkali 
process to the new corporation, 
of which J. K. Mitchell was 
president, A. H. Marks, vice 
president, and J. S. Lowman, 
secretary. This established the 
company with facilities for man- 
ufacturing reclaims by both proc- 
esses; an acid plant in the East, 
and an alkali plant in the Mid- 
west. 


succeeded his 


Fig. 1. 


Miniature Digestors Used in Processing Investigations; Fig. 2. Autoclave 
Process Experiments; Fig. 3. Laboratory Refiner for Finishing Experimental Reclaims; Fig. 4. 
View of Laboratory Compound Room Where Both Reclaim and Rubber Formulae Are Pre- 
pared; Fig. 5. Experimental Mixing Mills; Fig. 6. Platen Presses for Curing of Reclaim and 
Rubber Compound Test Samples; Fig. 7. Laboratory Calender for Workability Tests; Fig. 8. 
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Rubber Science Required 

To this approximate point of time, 1912, such limited 
research attention as had been addressed to reclaimed 
rubber pertained essentially to the processes of manu- 
facture, not to the refinements of quality and workability 
effects that were rapidly becoming required properties 
of compounding materials by the more scientifically pre- 
pared rubber formulations. The rapid increase in the 
number of products made of rubber, and the increasing 
use of Organic accelerators, together with the later appli- 
cation of carbon blacks, presented new and complex 
problems to the reclaimer. Rubber compounding and 
vulcanization had entered a truly scientific era.” 

Thus came the necessity of enlarging the functions of 


Inpta Rupser Wortp, June 1, 1935, p. 39. 
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The mechanical facilities of The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
necessary to modern reclaim re- 
search and control include not 
only miniature equipment for 
every type of reclaiming opera- 
tion, but also equipment adapted 
to rubber compounding and test- 
ing. 

It can be said truly that this 
company has done its part in the 
transition of the former sobri- 
quet “shoddy” to the more re- 
spectful and thoroughly deserved 
name “reclaimed rubber.” 





Recorded Contributions 


The following bibliography 
lists a number of the enlighten- 
ing contributions that have been 
presented by members of The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
research staff since the beginning 
of the rubber science period: 

“Behavior of Various Clays with 
Crude and Reclaimed Rubber.” H. 
A. Winkelmann and E. G. Croak- 
man, /nd. Eng. Chem., Aug., 1930, 
pp. 865-69. 

“Effect of Stearic Acid on Re- 
claimed Rubber.” H. A. Winkelmann 
and E. B. Busenburg, /bid., Aug., 
1929, p. 730. 

“History and Trends in the Use of 
Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber.” H. A. 
Winkelmann, The Rubber Age (N. 
Y.), Aug. 25, 1929, pp. 544-47, 561. 

“New Developments with Dispersed 
Rubber.” H. A. Winkelmann, INDIA 





Fig. 9. View of the Chemical Laboratory; Fig. 10. Scott Tensile Testers; Fig. 11. Freas Electric “Pioment 
Air Aging Oven; Fig. 12. Grasselli Abrasion Resistance Machine; Fig. 13. Bierer-Davis Oxygen 
Bomb Loaded with Samples for Age Test: Fig. 14. Special Water Bath for the Oxygen Bomb 


the scientific departments of progressive reclaimed rub- 
ber manufacturers from the simple mechanical routine 
of specific gravity, ash and acetone extract determina- 
tions, by adding that of genuine rubber research by sci- 
entists well versed in rubber theory and practice, utilizing 
apparatus designed to evaluate reclaims from the rubber 
compounding point of view. 

Scientific Policies 

With characteristic alertness the management of The 

Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. expanded its laboratory 
facilities and studied reclaimed rubber as a major in- 
gredient for rubber compounding. As the result of this 
policy, the Manufacturing and Technical Divisions have 
contributed many types of reclaimed rubber designed 
especially for the rubber goods in which they are to be 
used, and a policy of giving all possible enlightenment 
concerning reclaimed rubber compounding practice. 

Technical Facilities 


E. B. Busenburg, chief chemist, directs the technical 
activities of the company, assisted by a staff of ex- 
perienced technicians. The chief activities of these men 
are concerned with the development of new and im- 
proved reclaims and new uses for reclaimed rubber: and, 
through a control organization, the quality and uniform- 
ity of the finished product. 

This organization, which is thoroughly experienced in 
the practical phases of rubber compounding, also devotes 
a large part of its time to applying reclaimed rubber to 
special problems for the rubber manufacturing trade. 





RuBeEER Wor tp, July, 1928, p. 53. 
Reenforcement of Re- 
claimed Rubber.” H. A. Winkelmann 
and E. G. Croakman, I/nd. Eng. 
Chem., Feb., 1928, p. 134 

“Present and Future Reclaimed Rubber.” H. A. Winkelmann, 
Ibid., Nov., 1926, p. 1163. 

“Rosin and Rosin Oil in Rubber and Reclaimed Rubber.” H. 
A. Winkelmann and E. B. Busenburg, A.S.T.M., Vol. 30, Part 2, 
pp. 807-27. 

“Utilization of Waste Rubber.” E. 
Chem. Eng., Vol. 8 (1930). 

“Water Absorption of Rubber Compounds.” H. A. Winkel- 
nann and E. G. Croakman, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Dec., 1930, pp. 


1367-70. 


B. Busenburg, Trans. Inst. 





Preparing Thiuram Disulphides! 


Ammonium and alkali metal salts of dithiocarbamates 
may be readily and effectively oxidized to the corre- 
sponding disulphides by using ammonium persulphate. 
The preferred method is treatment of the dithiocar- 
bamate salt with the theoretical quantity of ammonium 
persulphate in an aqueous medium. A feasible method 
of preparing tetramethyl thiuram disulphide follows. 
Preferably 90 parts of dimethyl amine are dissolved in 
water to form a solution of 8 to 10% concentration, to 
which are added 150 parts of carbon disulphide and 85 
parts of a 20% solution of sodium hydroxide in water. 
The product, sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate, is then 
oxidized to thiuram disulphide by adding 240 parts of 
ammonium persulphate in 20% water solution. Tetra- 
methyl thiuram disulphide precipitates and, after separat- 
ing, washing with water, and drying, is obtained as a 
white powder with a melting point of 143 to 145° C. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,014,353, Sept. 10, 1935. 
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EDITORIALS 





Greetings 


wish for all abundant peace, happiness, and pros- 


ie publishers and staff of INpiA Rupper Wor Lp 


perity throughout the new year. 





The 1936 Business Problem 


S WE pass another of the fleeting milestones of 
A time, our minds by instinctive habit turn to a pan- 

oramic review of the events of the past vear for 
whatever lessons they have taught that will aid in laying 
plans for the promotion of progress and prosperity during 
the new year ahead. In retrospect the causes of our past 
failures become clearly discernible; likewise the weaker 
phases of our successful ventures can be more accurately 
evaluated. Both circumstances afford a basis for effec- 
tively forecasting the means of further advancement. 

The book of 1935 now is closed; and within, we hope, 
are sealed forever such unpleasant experiences as tended 
to jade our spirits. After the many trying years just 
passed we should not fail to be fully appreciative of the 
substantial business recovery of the last two years, and 
particularly of the measurable advance of 1935 over the 
previous year. We can face the new year with a full 
measure of confidence and determination that our prop- 
erly directed individual and collective thoughts and 
efforts will inevitably bring about the much desired con- 
tinuation of business advancement. After all, business 
does not improve of itself, but rather because of the 
concentrated intelligence continuously directed ‘to it and 
to the contemporaneous influences that detrimentally or 
beneficially affect it. 

Within this year a most momentous problem must be 
decided. During the past century and a half the United 
States has grown from a position of insignificance to 
one of outstanding leadership industrially among the 
nations of the world, and this under a laissez-faire gov- 
ernmental policy. The present administration has chosen 
to disregard this achievement and discard this policy. It 
has injected its influence strenuously into the conduct 
of all business, as every citizen well knows. Whether 
or not business recovery so far is due to this influence 
or whether recovery has progressed despite it is not the 
province of this editorial to debate. Suffice it to say that 
business as well as every person in any way interested in 
business will be compelled to enter the political arena 
—to an extent never before required—to exert at least 


a tempering influence, if not one of actually ejecting the 
present federal policies. 

The position of industry has already taken unmistak- 
able direction. At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, held in New York, December 
2, 1935, resoultions were passed: (1) to urge the Gov- 
ernment to disengage itself with the conduct and man- 
agement of business; (2) to recommend that Congress 
suspend its Social Securities commitments pending a 
more thorough study of their application; and (3) that 
the Government agencies curtail excessive expenditures 
and give attention to a soundly balanced budget. 

Next came the 1935 Congress of American Industry 
and the fortieth annual meeting of the National Manu- 
facturers Association at the Commodore Hotel, Decem- 
ber 4, in which a seven-point platform was adopted as 
follows: (1) of constitutional 
and protection of the American constitution; (2) preser- 
vation of individual enterprise; (3) elimination of undue 
regulation of private business; (4) opposition to exces- 
taxation, unsound Government and 
excessive federal expenditures beyond the normal operat- 


maintenance guarantees 


sive financing, 
ing expenses of Government; (5) establishment of a 
national currency upon a dollar of fixed gold content; 
(6) adherence to the natural theory of “economic prog- 
ress” as the best means for social security; (7) ad- 
herence to the “American” system. 

Further in this direction the speech of Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors, clearly sets forth the 
divergent future paths of industry and the administra- 
tion. The theme was stated thus: 

“Industry must further expand its horizon of thinking 
and action. It must assume the role of enlightened and 
industrial statesmanship. To the extent that it accepts 
such broadened responsibilities, to that degree does it 
assure the maintenance of private enterprise.” 

The climax of discordant trends was reached at the 
meeting held in. Washington, December 9, by Major 
George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
where discussion was suppressed and disorder and dis- 
sension prevailed between the proponents of Government 
policy and those of industry. 


DCW! Trrtetd 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 


Los Angeles Group 

HE twenty-fifth regular business 

meeting of the Los Angeles Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., was held No- 
vember 14, 1935, in the Recreation Hall 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Owing to the absence of Chairman 
Hucks and Vice Chairman Pickard, 
Secretary R. E. Hutchinson presided. 
Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. Cash on hand was 
$40.05. 

Membership committee was appoint- 
ed consisting of B. E. Dougherty, 
chairman, R. E. Abbott, Ed Royal, and 
H. F. Parkerton. 

Entertainment committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Ed Royal, chairman, 
Carl Stentz, and Art Wolff. 

Nominating committee was named to 
nominate officers for the coming yuar. 
Report and election will be at the De- 
cember meeting. Those appointed 
were: Wm. Reeder, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; Chas. Lamb, West American 
Rubber Co.; B. E. Dougherty, B. E. 
Dougherty Co. 

After the appointment of the various 
committees Mr. Blazs of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Raymond B. 
Stringfield, who spoke on “Synthetic 
Resins in Industry.” This talk was well 
illustrated with many samples of the 
various synthetic resins as weli as nu- 
merous useful articles made from them. 
The interest of the group was evinced 
by lively discussion and questions. 


Akron Group 
THE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., held its first winter meet- 
ing December 6 at the Akron City 
Club. Following the customary dinner 
the meeting listened to a highly infor- 
mative lecture by A. L. Ely on the 
subject “Patents in the Rubber Indus- 
try.” Mr. Ely is recognized as an 
eminent authority on patent laws as 

they affect the rubber industry. 





New York Group 

HE annual Christmas party of the 

New York Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., was held at the Building 
Trades Employers Assoéiation  club- 
rooms, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 
at 6.30 p.m., December 20, 1935. About 
280 members and guests were present 
for the turkey dinner and the enter- 
tainment that followed. <A short busi- 
ness session was held which consisted 
mainly of the recommendations of the 
nominating committee for 1936 officers 
by Chairman C. A. Bartel and their sub- 
sequent unanimous election. They are 
as follows: chairman, R. D. Gartrell, 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.; vice chairman, J. Miscall, Flint- 
kote Corp., Rutherford, N. J.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. P. Pinto, Rubber Age, 
New York, N. Y.; sergeant-at-arms, 
W. H. King, Pocono Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; executive committee, W. F. Rus- 
sell, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York; 
J. W. Ayers, C. K. Williams & Co., 


Easton, Pa.; A. R. Lewis, Rubber Ser- 





New York Group Christmas Party 


vice Laboratories Co., Nitro, W. Va.; 
Paul Lupke, Jr., Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton; J. H. Ingmanson, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., New York; 
R. R. Lewis, Vulcan Proofing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. D. Ackerman, 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Bruce R. Silver, New Jersey 
Zinc Co., New York. 

A. R. Kemp and F. S. Malm, Bell 
Laboratories, presented a paper on 
“Business in Deep Waters,” followed 


by moving pictures depicting in an ab- 
sorbing fashion the laying of the latest 
deep-sea cable from Newfoundland to 
the Azores. Other moving pictures 
that proved to be of great interest con- 
cerned the hazards and thrills of sea 
fishing, and those that covered the ac- 
tivities of the June picnic at Preakness, 
Ne. 

The following donors of merchandise 
or cash provided a great variety of use- 
ful and valuable gifts, some of which 
were distributed to all as favors; while 
the remainder were given to the holders 
of lucky tickets: American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., Anaconda Sales, Best 
Pencil Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Binney 
& Smith Co., Callaway Mills, Inc., Carter 
Bell Mfg. Co. Curran & Barry, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Endi- 
cott-Johnson Co., Flintkote Corp., General 
Atlas Carbon Co., Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., Imperial Color Works, INDIA RUBBER 
Worip, H. Muehlstein & Co., Nau- 


Inc., 


gatuck Chemical, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Quaker City Rubber Co., Pequanoc Rub- 
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ber Co., Pocono Co., Philadelphia Rubber 
Works, Rare Metal Products Co., Rubber 
Age, Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
St. Joseph Lead Co., Schavoir Rubber 
Co., Henry L. Scott Co., A. Schrader’s 
Son, Southwark Mfg. Co., Stamford Rub- 
ber Supply Co., C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., United Car- 
bon Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Vansul, 
Inc. Vulcan Proofing Co., Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., Woburn Degreasing Co. 


Chicago Group 
YHE Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., held its Christmas 
meeting December 20 at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Dinner was served 
in the College Inn of the hotel. Music 
was furnished by George Olson and his 


orchestra, songs by Ethel Shutta, and a 
thrilling skating show. 

The technical portion of the program 
was held in the Crystal Room. Walter 
P. Voth, of The Akron Standard Mold 
Co., described a new automatic press of 
revolutionary design. Its structural 
features were shown in moving pic- 
tures, and considerable discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation. 

An interesting travel talk was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Owen R. O'Neil covering 
a trip to Swaziland, South Africa. He 
recounted human incidents that came 
to his notice during his many years’ 
residence in that country. 

Following Doctor O’Neil’s talk 
Christmas gifts to seventy-five lucky 


number holders were distributed to 
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These gifts were do- 
nated by the following: L. Albert & 
Son, American Zinc Sales Co., The 
Barrett Co., Binney & Smith Co., God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., E. W. Colledge, 
G.S.A. Inc., Commerce Petroleum Co., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., 
General Atlas Carbon Co., The C. P. 
Hall Co., Herron & Meyer, Interna- 
tional Smelting & Refining Co., H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc.; Naugatuck 
Chemical, New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
Procter & Johnson, Inc., RIT Products 
Co., Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
A. Schulman, Inc., United Carbon Co., 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., Xylos Rubber Co. 


group members. 





Sprayable Chlorinated Rubber!’ 


CHLORINATED rubber product 

with interesting properties has re- 
cently been introduced in this country 
by the Hercules Powder Co. This ma- 
terial, known as Tornesit, is soluble in 
such solvents as toluene, xylene, ethy- 
lene dichloride, and carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. Such solutions, when modified by 


the addition of suitable softening 
agents and pigments, form lacquers 
that can be used for the decoration 


and protection of wood, concrete, and 
metals. Tornesit solutions can also be 
used for coating paper and cloth to 
give a glossy, moisture-proof finish, 
and for impregnating cloth to stiffen it. 

The value of Tornesit in protective 
coatings lies in the great resistance to 
all kinds of corrosion, including alka- 
lies, acids, salt water, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and alcohol, and its lack of com- 
bustibility. In places where ordinary 
paints and lacquers fail rapidly owing 
to exposure to corrosive atmosphere, 
Tornesit finishes remain unaffected and 
protect the material underneath. In 
paper and cloth work the fact that 
Tornesit is extremely difficult to burn 
makes it preferred for many uses to 


other coating and impregnating ma- 
terials. 
Until the present time protective 


coatings of Tornesit have had to be 
applied by brushing because when at- 
tempts were made to spray it, the 
lacquer came out of the spray gun in 
long strings. This effect, known as 
spider-webbing, naturally gave rise to 
finishes of undesirable appearance. 
After several months’ investigation of 
the causes of this behavior and its cor- 
rection, a new sprayable type of Torne- 
sit has been evolved, which can be 
applied in exactly the same way that 
nitrocellulose lacquers are applied and 
can, therefore, be used without special 
precautions by anyone having the re- 
quired skill and equipment for the use 

1 Paper presented before the Paint and Varnish 


Division, A. C. S., San Francisco, Cal., meeting, 
Aug. 19 to 23, 1935. 


A. M. Ball and A. R. Olsen 


of nitrocellulose lacquers. 

Sprayable Tornesit does not differ in 
any essential property from the older 
types except in viscosity. Its resistance 
to corrosion, its life in finishes, are ex- 
actly the same as for other kinds of 
Tornesit. The difference in viscosity, 
however, permits the use of higher con- 
centration of Tornesit for a lacquer of 
a given viscosity or “body.” That 
means that less solvent is used per unit 
of Tornesit and tends to bring down 


molecular weight, including cellulose 
and rubber derivatives, is related to the 
molecular weight of the dissolved ma- 
terial. There is a fairly definite range 
of molecular weights below which these 
materials do not have the property of 
forming strong films. Nitrocellulose of 
the viscosity of sprayable Tornesit 
would have too low a_ molecular 
weight to be in the film-forming range. 
However the relation between  vis- 
cosity and molecular weight is not the 
same for rubber derivatives as for cel- 
lulose derivatives, and the molecular 
weight of sprayable Tornesit is within the 





the cost of Tornesit lacquers when 
figured out on the basis of the area 
covered. 
The viscosity of solutions of high range of good film formation. 
e e 
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DETERMINATION OF TRUE FREE SULPHUR 
IN VULCANIZED Rusper. A Modification 
of the Thiocyanate Method. S. Minatoya, 
I. Aoe, and I. Nagai, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
(Anal. Ed.), Nov. 15, 1935, pp. 414-16. 

HyprRAZINES AS RUBBER SOFTENERS. I. 
Williams and C. C. Smith, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Nov., 1935, pp. 1317-21. 

RUBBER IN THE GAS INDUsTRY. C. R. 
Austin, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1935, pp. 264-77; discussion, 277-82. 

SHOE MACHINERY AND ACCESSORIES IN 
RuBBER Goops MANUFACTURE. G. Donald- 
son, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1935, 
pp. 283-86; discussion, 286-88. 

History oF FAcTICE MANUFACTURE. J. 
F. E. Ruffell, Trans. Jnst. Rubber Ind., 
Oct., 1935, pp. 289-94. 

Use or SuBSTITUTE IN RUBBER MANU- 
FAcTURE. E. H. Hurlston, 7rans. Inst. 
Rubber Ind., Oct., 1935, pp. 295-301. 


7; 
Carrington, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1935, pp. 302-10; discussion, 310-11. 

STRENGTH OF VULCANIZED Rupper. W. 
H. Reece, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1935, pp. 312-31; discussion, 332-35, 

INTERNAL HEATING OF EBONITE DURING 
VuLcanizaTion. H. A. Daynes, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1935, pp. 336-41; 
discussion, 341-42. 

FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON VARIATIONS 
OF SMOKED SHEET Rusper. J. Young and 
E. H. Ruch, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
Oct., 1935, pp. 343-51; discussion, 352-53. 

Semti-EponiteE. Part 2. P. A. Gibbons 
and F. H. Cotton, Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., Oct., 1935, pp. 354-76. 

RAw RvuBBER AND LATEX IN AMERICA. 
E. Rhodes, Bull. Rubber Growers’ As- 
socn., Nov., 1935, pp. 492-502. 

EFFECT OF MILLING ON THE OXIDATION 
AGING oF Rupper. C. Dufraisse and R. 
Vieillefosse, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 
1935, pp. 3-17. (Conclusion. ) 

HicH FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL CURRENTS 
AND HOMOGENEOUS VULCANIZATION. H. 
Leduc, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1935, 
pp. 18-19. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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New Machines and Appliances 

















National Flexing Machine—Model D 


Rubber Testing Machine 


AN IMPROVED model reciprocating 
machine for testing flexing charac- 
teristics of rubber stocks is here illus- 
trated. The chief difference between 
this and the earlier model by the same 
maker is that the reciprocating jaw is 
made of aluminum to reduce momen- 
tum. The jaws themselves have been 
lengthened 13 inches in order to take 
care of about 12 test pieces at one time. 
The flywheel has been increased in 
weight to reduce uneven return at the 
end of the stroke. A control attach- 
ment has been arranged to provide au- 
tomatic cut-off when the last of the 
test pieces breaks, thus giving a correct 
reading at all times without the need 
of constant supervision. National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Clifton Division, 
Clifton, N. J. 


Material Crusher 
THE breaker pictured is designed for 


crushing frangible massive materials 
to pieces of suitable sizes convenient 
for handling, as, for example, hard min- 
eral rubber for mixing in rubber. The 
breaking is accomplished by _ sharp 
pointed picks held by friction in sock- 
ets in the periphery of a heavy cast- 
iron rotating drum. The size of the 
broken material is determined by inter- 
changeable combs through which the 
broken pieces must pass before leaving 
the machine. These combs may be 
changed and other features adjusted to 
break materials down to about the size 
of the finger tips. The machines are 
furnished in capacities ranging up to 

















Creasey Material Breaker 


50 tons per hour, capable of handling 
pieces of material as large as full size 
cakes of ice. Cochrane Corp. 


Bicyele Tire Mold 
HE mold pictured consists of a 

stand combined with a pressure de- 
vice for holding the molds together 
while the tire is being cured. The mold 
plates are hinged, and no bolts are re- 
quired to hold the molds together dur- 
ing the cure. Under the molds a dia- 
phragm exerts four to six tons of air 
pressure which forces the lugs down 
on the upper half of the mold and 
clamps the molds together firmly. It 
requires turn of a 


only one-fourth 


hand wheel to do the work. When 
the tire has been cured, all that is 
necessary is to release the air 


pressure and give the hand wheel one- 














Type ELN-6 Tiering Truck 














Miller Bicycle Tire Mold 


fourth turn; the pressure bars are re- 
versed, and the upper half of the mold 
can be raised and the tire removed. 
Chas. E. Miller Corp. 


Elevator Truck 

TPRHE modernized tiering truck illus- 

trated has a capacity of 6,000 pounds, 
either electric or gas-electric powered. 
The frame is built of extra-large com- 
mercial shapes, securely reenforced 
with heavy angles and gusset plates, 
welded or riveted. This provides not 
only for normal loading, but insures 
rigidity of the frame even when the 
platform is at maximum height. Ball 
socket steering rods located in- 
side the wheel base. 

Safety control automatic cut-out 
switches are provided to stop the plat- 
form at both upper and lower limits 
of travel. Moreover platform travel 
may be manually stopped at any height 
and held there by a_ spring-actuated 
electro-mechanical brake. Interlocking 
control between travel controller, drive 
motor, and foot pedals make the truck 
virtually proof against accident. 

The truck itself is 41 inches wide 
and 128 inches long with a 27- by 54- 
inch platform. The height of the plat- 
form in low position is 11 inches. The 
truck steers on all four rubber tired 
wheels and turns in 66-inch intersect- 
ing aisles. With this combination of 
minimum width and height the truck 
can readily be used in the open as well 
as in cramped quarters. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. 


are 
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Tire Grooving Device! 
HE device pictured represents a ma- 
chine for grooving pneumatic tire 
treads either crosswise or circumferen- 
tially. The machine comprises a frame 
(1); a holder member on the frame (2); 
a reciprocative cutter carrier (3) pivo- 
tally carried by the holder. Angular 
stops and radial projections not indi- 
cated have inclined coactive slopes and 
function to regulate and limit the swing 

: cutter carrier and k 


of the also to loc 
diametric direc- 


the cutter in a definite 


tion 


Giant Tube Vuleanizer 
NATIONAI RUBBER MACHIN- 
~* ERY CO., Akron, O., is announcing 
in this issue of INpIA Rupper Worp a 
giant tube vulcanizing unit, electrically 
operated. Officials report that this is 
the largest unit vulcanizer for curing 
inner tubes ever produced. It is along 
the same general lines as their bicycle 
tire and passenger tire curing units 

It is noiseless in operation, without 
vibration, and can be made automatic 
as well as hand operated. Notable 
among its features are: single adjust- 
ment for pressure, rapid, quiet, and efh- 
cient operation through enclosed oil- 
tight simple screw drive, and an espe- 
cial feature is that in the open position 
one man can easily insert and remove 
the cured tubes from the floor level. 
There is also an insulating chamber 
outside the mold that greatly reduces 
condensation. The opening and clos- 
ing times are eight seconds each 


Welding Torch 
HE new general duty welding torch 
shown in the illustration embodies 
refinements in mechanical design and 


operation that make it outstanding 
among welding torches. It is rugged 
and in range of usefulness is equally 
adapted to the lightest as well as the 





Tire Groover 


heaviest work to be found in any weld- 
ing shop. 

The ribbed design of the extruded 
brass handle reenforces the torch and 
enables it to be gripped easily. The con- 
nections are ferrule type and extend 
parallel to the axis of the handle. The 
individual mixers in each welding head 
are so designed that maximuin resis- 
tance of flashback is afforded, and at 
the same time the effective range of 
each size tip is greatly increased. Nine 











Giant Tube Vulcanizing Unit 





(Above) 
Purox No. 35 
General Duty 
Welding Torch 








GE Switch 
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tips perform the duty of fifteen, the 
number usually required. The Monel 
metal seating surfaces are protected, 


wear-resistant, and easily removable 
for cleaning or replacement. A _ hex- 
agonal socket arrangement permits 


the welding head to be assembled in 
the most convenient of six optional 
positions in relation to the body. This 
arrangement also prevents injury or 
scoring of the seating surfaces. The 
tips, of hard-drawn copper, are of the 
right weight to withstand excessive 
heat and to maintain perfect balance 
in the torch as a whole. The Linde 
Air Products Co. 


Push-Button Master Switeh 
A NEW 
+“ ton master 
They are mounted in molded phenolic- 
compound enclosures and intended for 
naval-type installations or equivalent in- 
dustrial applications. Each unit is oper- 
ated by a molded-compound lever, thus 
protecting the operator from electrical 
contact with any metallic parts that 
might be “alive,” and as many as four 
units may be mounted in one enclosure. 
The units provide both normally open 
and closed circuits. Either momentary- 
contact units or a combination of 
momentary-contact and latched-in units 
are available. General Electric Co. 


line of watertight push-but- 
switches is presented. 


Centrifugal Washer 


HE machine pictured is a sturdy 

forty-inch diameter, bottom dis- 
charge, suspended centrifugal popular in 
the chemical industry. One of the prime 
uses for this type of machine is for 
the classification of liquids containing 
solids and for the dehydration of 
crystalline materials. It also finds use 
in washing small molded and cut rub- 
ber articles, bulbs, balls, nipples, and 
other similar rubber products that re- 
quire cleaning to present an attractive 
sales appearance. Rochester Engi- 
neering & Centrifugal Corp. 




















Suspended Centrifugal 
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New Goods and Specialties 


New Intravenous Tubing 

HE preservation and administration 

of serums and injectional medicants 
has an ever-growing dependence on 
biological rubber articles. Such vital 
importance attends the use of these 
articles that the same exacting care 
is required in perfection of design, the 
biological chemical requirements, and 
the care of manufacturing operations 
that exists with the preparation of the 
medicants themselves. 

The Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I., for many years an important fac- 
tor in the manufacture-of this line, an- 
nounces important developments in the 
production of intravenous tubing. A 
new process of manufacture is used 
whereby perfect smoothness of surface 
is assured; also a rubber compound has 
been introduced which, when cured by 
a positively controlled method, gives a 
non-free sulphur yielding product that 
meets all other biological requirements 
as well. 

This tubing requires but little steril- 
ization effort as compared with former 
types, and its perfect smoothness re- 
duces to an absolute minimum the 
possibility of gathering harmful bac- 
teria or contamination on either the 
inner or outer walls. 


Unique Triangular Pillow 


HE pillow illustrated claims many 

uses. With it six positions are pos- 
sible. Three unequal angles with three 
unequal sides produce six separate posi- 
tions as the pillow is designed firmly 
to support back, shoulders, or head. 
The drawstring serves to adjust the pil- 
low to the hardness or softness desired 
and also aids in holding the pillow in 
shape. 

It is filled with kapok, and the cover- 
ing, in smart new colors, is DuPont 
“Doe-Tex,” a rubberized fabric with 
suedelike appearance. Waterproof cov- 
ers can be had for outdoor use of the 











Six-Way Pillow 


pillow, which because of its novel con- 
struction is said to have been utilized 
in emergencies on the water as a very 
satisfactory  life-preserver. 3arcalo 
Nite. Co. 


Eleectrician’s Gloves 


NE of the latest special-type electri- 

cian’s gloves is the F. E. Barns 
new reenforced model with laminated 
cuff. These gloves come in yellow 
with black center layer or in all black 
(both steam cured), with either straight 
or curved fingers in all standard volt- 
ages and sizes. The laminated con- 
struction gives added dielectric and 
tensile strength, and the black center 
layer shows at a glance how deep a 
tear, scratch, abrasion, or snag may be 
so that positive and accurate inspection 
can be made at once. This permits de- 
termination of how serious or danger- 
ous any abrasion is and hence affords 
greater protection and increased confi- 
dence to the lineman. These gloves 
are patented and sold by The Frank 
E. Barns Co., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill., the head of which firm has for 
thirty-five years specialized in rubber 
gloves for various uses and is consid- 
ered by many an authority on gloves, 
from a lifetime spent as designer, 
maker, and distributer. Widely known 
also are his surgical and acid-handler 


types. 


Sheep, Goats, and 
Tires Contribute to 
Assyrian Footgear 


Assyrians Are Con- 
tent with Home- 
Made Shoes Con- 
structed from the 
Wool and Hair of 
Their Sheep and 
Goats and Sections 
of Automobile Tire 
Casings for Soles. 
The Feet of the 
Peasant, in the Il- 
lustration, Are Shod 
with Parts of a 


Discarded General 
Truck Tire. (Photo 
by Wide World 


Photos, Inc.) 





Liquid Shut-Off Valve 
INCH valves for the control of 
liquid flow through rubber tubing 

have the well-known disadvantages of 
difficult operation, no gradation of flow, 
injury to the tubing, and unsightliness. 
A recent invention that permits of in- 
serting directly into the tubing line is 
of neat appearance; the hard rubber ex- 


terior of which can be made of colors 


to harmonize with the article with 
which it is to be assembled. It is of dura- 
ble construction, will give a positive 
seal against leakage, and permits of 
graduated flow from full capacity of the 
tube down to drop at a time. 

The composition and operation of 
this patented valve will be understood 
by the following description and refer- 
ence to the accompanying illustration: 
A, valve housing, hard rubber; B, valve 
housing cap, hard rubber; C, valve 
stem, hard rubber; D, operating handle, 
metal; EF, flexible sleeve, soft rubber; 
F, valve spring, metal; G, valve head, 
hard rubber; H, valve seat, soft rubber; 
I, hold open spring lock, metal. 

The parts, A, B, C, and G are molded 
from a plastic material such as rubber; 
D, F, and I are made of metal protected 
against moisture; while E and H are of 
soft elastic rubber. Depressing the han- 
dle D raises the (assembly C, G, E, and 
F) valve head G from the valve seat H, 
allowing liquid to flow through the stem 
C and through the ports in G out through 
the open valve. The sleeve E is securely 
fastened to the cap B and the valve head 
G to prevent leakage. A gasket is in- 
serted between the cap B and the housing 
A for the same purpose. As the stem C 
rises to the position of maximum flow, a 
spring cam lock operates automatically to 
hold it in that position. This lock J is re- 
leased manually to close the valve. An- 
other model is designed for side flow. 
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Editor’s Book 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Latex in Industry.” Royce J. Noble, 


Ph.D. The Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y., 1936. Cloth, 384 
pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. Price $7 

This treatise, the first of its kind, 


concise, and 


presents in authoritative, 
technical 


practical fashion the latest 
developments in production, handling, 
testing, and latex for its 
many industrial applications. The work 
is divided in two parts. Part I in ten 
chapters discusses latex as indicated by 
the following chapter headings: (1) 
Sources, Preservation and Shipment of 
Latex; (2) Properties of Latex; (3) 
Concentration of Latex; (4) Artificial 
Latices; (5) Vulcanized Latex; (6) 
Compounding—General Materials; (7) 
Compounding—Stabilizers, Thickening, 
Wetting Agents, Equipment; (8) Co- 
agulation of Latex Compositions; (9) 
Vulcanization; (10) Examination of 
Latex. Part II deals with methods of 
latex technology in fourteén chapters, 
as follows: (11) The Technical Appli- 
cations of Latex; (12) Impregnation; 
(13) Spreading; (14) Dipping Processes; 
(15) Molding (Casting); (16) Electro- 
deposition; (17) Paper and Latex; (18) 
Artificial Leather; (19) Rubber Thread; 
(20) Porous Rubber; (21) Friction Ele- 
ments; (22) Adhesives; (23) Latex 
Treated Rugs and Plush; (24) Miscel- 
laneous Uses. 

Appended to each chapter is a classi- 
fied and copious bibliography of the 
topics treated in each chapter. These 
systematic references to sources of in- 
formation to be found in the literature 
of latex add greatly to the value of the 
book. 

The volume closes with complete au- 
thor and subject indices that facilitate 
reference to the information in the text. 

Rubber technologists everywhere will 
readily agree with the distinguished 
Dr. E. A. Hauser, who in the introduc- 
tion to this book says, “All of us who 
have taken sincere interest in latex de- 
velopment owe Dr. Noble thanks for 
his contribution, which, I hope, will find 
all the reception and circulation it de- 
serves.” 

“The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins.” 
Carleton Ellis. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y., 1935. Two volumes, 1626 pages. 
Profusely illustrated and indexed. Price 
$19.50. 

The unprecedented development of 
synthetic resins in the past twelve years 
calls forth “The Chemistry of Synthetic 
Resins.” This work, virtually a second 


processing 


edition of the well-known “Synthetic 
Resins and Their Plastics” by the same 





“Morris Machine Works Bulletin 
157.” Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. This handy reference 
bulletin centrifugal pumps for 
virtually every purpose. In addition 
useful information and data are given 
for centrifugal pump users. 


covers 


> 


“The Truth about Restriction.” [3 
L. W. Holland. Published by Kelly & 
Walsh, Ltd., Raffles Place, Singapore. 
This booklet, a compilation of articles 
originally published in “The Planter,” 
journal of the Incorporated Society of 
Planters, is of vital interest to the en- 
tire rubber industry. It intends to show 
the change required in the rubber in- 
dustry if it is to proceed on a sound 
and profitable basis that will permit 
everyone to reap the greatest possible 
benefits. This booklet is obtainable 
directly from the publishers, also the 
American News Co., Varick St., New 
York, N, Y. 

“Supplement to ‘The Truth about 
Restriction.’” L. W. Holland, Asiatic 


Production. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
Raffles Place, Singapore. 1935. 11 
pages. 





author, provides a complete text of this 
huge industry which has attained great 
commercial significance. The minor as 
well as the major developments in the 
field of synthetic resins have been 
brought up to date, and the major syn- 
thetic resins such as phenol-formalde- 
hyde, urea-formaldehyde, phthalic gly- 
ceride, and vinal resin types, etc., are 
thoroughly considered. Synthetic and 
modifications of rubber are given the 
space of about sixty pages. The many 
phases of organic chemistry of the sub- 
ject and as far as possible the treat- 
ment of the material are dealt with 
from the standpoint of the chemist. 
Likewise the technology of synthetic 
resins has received liberal treatment 
which will be of extraordinary value to 
the student, research chemist, biologist, 
analyst, testing engineer, and the many 
manufacturers in that vast field of tech- 
nical operations where the search for 
special materials of fabrication and 
construction is in progress. 

The detailed descriptions are supple- 
mented by a large number of refer- 
ences totaling probably 15,000.  Cita- 
tions to less common journals or peri- 
odicals in foreign languages as well as 
to patents are accompanied by refer- 
ences to abstracts in chemical publica- 
tions in English. Thus with a minimum 
of effort it is possible to obtain addi- 
tional information rapidly and con- 
veniently. 
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“Neville Coal-Tar Solvents Including 
Standard Coke Oven Light Oil Distil- 
lates, Special Coal-Tar Naphthas, and 
Piasticizing O.ls.” The Neville Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This booklet comprises 
detailed specifications of crude and re- 
fined solvents and plasticizing oils, with 
notes on their industrial applications. 
A valuable feature for easy reference is 
the tabular data on solubility, misci- 
bility, relative evaporations, compara- 
tive solvency, specific gravity, and tem- 
perature conversion. 

“The Commercialization of the Home 


Through Industrial Home Work.” 
United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 135. 


United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. Paper, 49 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 5¢. 

“The Health and Safety of Women 
in Industry.” By Harriet A. Byrne, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 136. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1935. Paper, 
23 pages. Price 5¢. 

“The Suit at Law of Latin America.” 
Division of Commercial Laws, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. This 52-page bul- 
letin describes the court system of Ar- 
gentine and traces the course of differ- 
ent types of civil actions and proceed- 
ings in Argentine law. 

“Index to Publications of the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws.”  Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., October, 1935. 20 pages. 

The Zine Activator. The New Jer- 
sey Zinc Sales Co., 160 Front St., New 
York, N. Y. The December, 1935, is- 
sue of this informative publication deals 
largely with the photomicrographs of 
important pigments and fillers used in 
the rubber industry. It also contains 
useful information on the use of zinc 
pigments in latex, and on the adhesion 
of rubber to zinc alloy die castings. 

The Vanderbilt News.  R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The November-December issue com- 
pletes five years of publication of this 
magazine devoted to the improvement 
of rubber compounding based on ma- 
terials and research contributed for 
the advance of rubber technology 
by the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. The 
leading article of the current issue 
describes the laboratory methods em- 
ployed for production testing. Also 
given are a half dozen reports on the 
technical value of Vanderbilt ingredi- 
ents in specific rubber products and 8 
up-to-date compounding suggestions. 
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Rubber Industry in America 
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W. ov. B. Stokes 

HE rubber industry as well as the 

city of Trenton lost a valued mem- 
ber when William J. B. Stokes, presi- 
dent of the Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, died December 15. He had 
had several strokes in recent years and 
had been in a coma two days before 
the end came. Despite his physical dis- 
ability, Mr. Stokes had been able to 
go to his office until a few weeks ago. 
His father, a pioneer of the rubber in- 
dustry of Trenton, founded the com- 
pany of which he was head. 

William Stokes had also been asso- 
ciated with the Home Rubber Co. and 
the Trenton Rubber Mfg. Co., later the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., of which he had 
been treasurer and then president. At 
the time of his death he was a director 
of the Broad Street National Bank. Be- 
sides he had been a member of Wilson 
& Stokes, lumber merchant, and of the 
Trenton Sinking Fund Commission for 
many years as well as president of the 
Stacy-Trent Co., hotel operator. 

Mr. Stokes was also quite active in 
the civic life of his city. He belonged 
to the common council of the Fourth 
Ward for six years and in 1894 was 
elected city treasurer. He was reelected 
in 1898 and 1904. He served as a trustee 
of the State Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church until his demise. During 
the World War he acted repeatedly 
as Mercer County Liberty Loan chair- 
man and participated in all war drives 
in an official capacity. In memory of 
his daughter he built the Carolyn 
Stokes Day Nursery, which he always 
supported. 





W. J. B. Stokes 


The deceased was a thirty-third de- 
gree Mason, a member of Column 
Lodge, No. 120, and of the Scottish 
Rite and Mystic Shrine organizations. 

Born August 22, 1857, at Pottsville, 
Pa., Mr. Stokes, when a child moved 
to Trenton with his parents. He went 
to State Model School and the Trenton 
Business College. 

Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters, a son, a brother, Charles, head of 
the Home Rubber Co., two sisters, and 
nine grandchildren. 

Funeral services 
December 18. Burial 
Ewing Cemetery. 


conducted 
place in 


were 
took 





James Brotherton 
AMES BROTHERTON, 81, for 
more than fifty years with the United 

States Rubber Co., for which he was 
assistant manager of the glove branch 
in New York when he retired eleven 
years ago, died December 15. Funeral 
services were held December 17. He is 
survived by a sister. 





John Evans 

OHN EVANS, who had worked for 

the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., more than forty years prior to re- 
tiring eight years ago, died November 22 
after a long illness. He was born in 
Harbourton, N. J. He belonged to the 
Knights of Pythias and Sons of Civil 
War Veterans. 

Mr. Evans is survived by his wife and 
a son. 

Interment was in Ewing Cemetery, 
Trenton. 





Henry H. Durr 


N DECEMBER 4, Henry Hubert 
Durr, former president of the Victor 
Rubber Co., Springfield, O., died of a 
heart ailment. He joined the rubber 
company in 1904 as its president. When 
it was reorganized in 1921 he was made 
secretary-treasurer and then president 
in 1925. At the concern’s reorganization 
in 1932 as The Victor Rubber Corp., 
Mr. Durr was named sales manager and 
a director. 

He was born in Camden, N. Y., 
January 29, 1865, and attended the local 
grade schools. In 1895 he became 
superintendent of street railways in 
Utica, N. Y. In 1900 he moved to 
Springfield. 

Mr. Durr was a member of Spring- 
field Country, Rotary, and Foreman’s 
clubs and St. Teresa Church, all of 
Springfield. 

A son, four daughters, and a sister 
survive him. 





Wesley E. Wilson 


Wesley E. Wilson 
NEUMONIA, coupled with injuries 


received in an automobile accident 
in which his wife was killed on Octo- 
ber 24, led to the death, on December 
14, of Wesley Elliot Wilson, who re- 
tired as president of The Akron Rub- 
ber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, O., 
in 1927. He joined the mold concern 
in 1914 as sales manager, later becom- 
ing also vice president and assistant 
general manager and finally president. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Niles, O., in 


1869. He attended grammar school. In 
1892 he entered Betzler & Wilson 
Fountain Pen Co., of which he was 


made vice president and sales manager. 

He was a Mason, Shriner, and Odd- 
fellow. His clubs included Akron City, 
Congress Lake, Portage Country, Old 
Colony, and Cleveland Yacht. 

Funeral services were held December 
18. Interment was in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery. 

Surviving are a son, three brothers, 
and a step-brother. 





George Cameron Stone 
GEORGE CAMERON STONE, for- 

mer chief metallurgist for the 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y., died November 18 
after a brief illness. He first joined the 
company in 1882 as a chemist at its 


Newark plant and within two years 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the plant. In 1900 he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s New York 
offices as a chemical engineer. Some 
years later he was made chief metal- 


lurgist and held that position until he 
retired in 1929. 
He was the holder of eight important 
(Continued on page 64) 
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PTIMISM prevails generally through- 

out the New England rubber trade. 
Conditions are improved over those of 
a year ago, with factories enjoying 
much better business. Moreover more 
enthusiasm exists over future conditions 
than at any time during the past five 
years. 

Tire manufacturers, however, are ex- 
periencing a dull season. But footwear 
makers find sales greatly increased and 
present conditions good, with the out- 
look for the spring not yet determined 
as much depends on the weather. 

The rubber industry, though, is buy- 
ing very little machinery or equipment, 
a state of affairs that continued 
throughout 1935, and the same is ex- 
pected for the new year. 

The advancing of the date to intro- 
models of automobiles was 


duce new 
another favorable factor in this section 
of the country. Sales of cars also 


showed gains. 

Manufacturers of raw materials other 
than rubber used in the industry ex- 
pect a little improvement in early 1936 
over 1935 because of a fairly strong 
trend toward rising prices for their 
products, necessitating a corresponding 
increase in their selling prices, which 
usually stimulates a little forward buy- 
ing. 

Sales of cotton goods are expanding 
although the cotton textile industry is 
still in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Leather shoe manufacturers are fairly 
busy; while the price of shoes has been 
raised. 





United States Army shoe contracts 
for 1,000,000 pairs of rubber heels for 
CCC were awarded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Luberoff, commanding officer 
of the Boston, Mass., quartermaster’s 
depot. Firms receiving contracts were: 
Monarch Rubber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
100,000 pairs at 6¢; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., 120,000 pairs at 
7¢; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 140,000 
pairs at 7¢; Firestone Footwear Co., 
Boston, 250,000 pairs at 7¢; Barefoot 
Sole Co., Inc., Akron, 250,000 pairs at 
7¢; Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
200,000 pairs at 7¢. 

Davol Rubber Co. Ernest L. Kilcup, 
managing executive of the Davol Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, R. I., was elected 
a director for two years of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. 

Nearly twenty persons on December 
17 attended at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, the annual Christmas ban- 
quet of Davol’s Foremen’s Association. 
John A. Kelly, chairman, introduced as 
the speakers Mr. Kilcup; Walter L. 
Davol, assistant managing executive; 
Frank Jackson, newly elected president 
of the association; George Fisher, new 
vice president; Owen E. Lowe, retiring 
president, who was presented a radio 
set; and R. J. Fries, Davol sales man- 
ager. 


NEW ENGLAND 





Rhode Island Rubber Club 
The Rhode Island Rubber Club held 


its annual bowling tournament at the 
Washington Bowling Alleys, followed 
by a dinner and entertainment at the 
Narragansett Hotel, December 5. The 
affairs of the evening were attended by 
147 members and guests. 

The bowling contests began at 5 
p.m., where inter-company teams and 
individuals matched their skill at duck 
pins, keeping thirty alleys busily en- 
gaged until 7:30 p.m., when all present 
assembled at the hotel for an excellent 
dinner. Following this came the en- 
tertainment features with L. D. Walker, 
Collier Insulated Wire Co., and presi- 
dent of the club, presiding. Prizes for 
the bowling contests were distributed 
by F. E. Rupert, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., and secretary-treasurer of 
the club, as follows: first, second, third, 
and fourth prizes for high total three 
games were won respectively by Ray 
Newell, Respro, Inc.; Harry Thompson 
and Robert Armour, both of Anaconda 
Wire; and L. R. Nogene, Davol Rubber 
Co. The high single game winners 
were: first prize, Fred Fitzpatrick, Res- 
pro; second, Robert Buston, Anaconda 
Wire; and third, E. Connay, Appleton 
Rubber Co. 

E. A. Hauser, associate professor of 
physical chemistry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, lectured on his 
first-hand observations and studies of 
the Japanese social and economic situ- 
ation, the growth in Japan of the rub- 
ber and the textile industries, and the 
world trade problem that is thereby 
presented to other industrial nations of 
the world. Then came Walter Grote, 
United Carbon Co., who clearly and 
carefully explained each of a great va- 
riety of amazing deceptions as he plied 
the necromantic skill for which he is 
noted. 


Walter L. Tann, hydraulic engineer, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., was the principal speaker at the 
December 5 meeting of the Engineers 
Club held at Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port, Conn., when he discussed “Hy- 
draulic Presses and Other Applications 
of Hydraulic Power.” 

The Goodyear Fabric Corp., tire fab- 
ric mill, New Bedford, Mass., recenfly 
adopted a three-shift schedule, forty 
hours a week for each shift, a maximum 
operation of 120 hours weekly. This 
increase in operations will add 250 em- 
ployes at the mill, and as far as pos- 
sible former workers will be taken on 
who were let go when the NRA re- 
duced schedules to two shifts of forty 
hours each. Maximum production un- 
der the new schedule is expected to be 
maintained at least through January. 

Garrison Engineering Corp. has 
moved from Waterbury, Conn., to 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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| THE Midwest current 
with rubber manufacturers is brisk- 
er than usual at this time of year. 
Manufacturers look forward to con- 
tinued good business although this 
may be somewhat confused, and even 
retarded, by the political situation. 

Automobile sales last month were 
said to be about 18% ahead of last 
year, with demand increasing. Auto- 
mobile production in December 
seemed _ stabilized around the high 
figure of the latter half of November, 
in which month 375,000 units were 
produced. Heavy industries also are 
speeding up, and large chemical con- 
cerns are ahead of last year. 


business 





Paul O. Abbé, Inc., manufacturer of 
ball and pebble mills and mixers, Little 
Falls, N. J., has opened an office at 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

L. F. Nickell, chairman and manag- 
ing director of Monsanto Chemicals, 
Ltd., London, England, and a director 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and of Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., 
Montreal, on November 22 addressed 
the Chicago Section, A. C. S., on as- 
pects of the British chemical industry. 

Freas Thermo-Electric Co., designing 
engineer and manufacturer, recently 
moved from Irvington, N. J., to 1736 
N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

The Bondall Co. recently purchased 
from the United States Rubber Co. the 
modern two-story building with 70,000 
square feet of floor space the latter 
had formerly occupied at 500 Bittner 
St., North - St. Louis, Mo., which is 
being altered and equipped to start op- 
erations about January 1. The Bon- 
dall Co. was recently formed to manu- 
facture brake linings, clutch facings, 
molded rubber and asbestos material 
and will be the only firm in St, Louis 
specializing in making these products. 
Officers of the company include Charles 
A. Niemeyer, president; Carl Forline, 
vice president; George I. Parrish, trea- 
surer; and F. W. Bitterman, secretary. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturer of “Dutch Brand” rubber and 
chemical products, again won the Rub- 
ber Section annual contest for the en- 
tire country, sponsored by the National 
Safety Council. This contest extended 
from January 1 to June 30, 1935, during 
which time Van Cleef employes at- 
tained a “no lost time accident” record. 
A plaque was awarded the firm at the 
Council’s annual safety congress, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Van Cleef appointed W. C. Floyd to 
have charge of sales on “Dutch Brand” 
products in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Virginia. George 
Bills, who formerly covered this terri- 
tory, will now devote his full time to 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, and parts of Indiana, Florida, 
and Illinois. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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AINS were recorded last month in 

the production of auto parts, tires, 
other rubber products, in building ac- 
tivity, electric power production, and 
various other industries in the Cleve- 
land district. Rubber firms catering 
to the automotive industry enjoyed 
better business because of the ad- 
vanced date in the showing of new 
models. Steel making reached a new 
high point for the year in December 
when one week the figure rose to 57%. 
Private employment also _ increased. 
The outlook for 1936 seems good. 


Although the rubber industry in 
general has improved, certain divi- 
sions have cause for complaint. Rub- 
ber sundries, for instance, are not 
sharing in the increased volume of 
sales, but find conditions approxi- 
mately the same as a year ago. The 
replacement tire business, although 


ahead of that in 1934, slowed up with 
the year-end. Notwithstanding the 
fact that business increased, manufac- 
turers were compelled to sell at ridicu- 
lous figures and, naturally, thus their 
earning power was retarded. The fu- 
ture in this field seems not so good 
unless a substantial price rise occurs. 
Raw materials and labor have ad- 
vanced in the past two years; yet tires 
are selling at the lowest figure in their 
history. If tire manufacturers expect 
to make any profit, they must advance 
prices or have the cost of raw ma- 
terials and labor cut to much lower 
than at present. 

Suppliers of fabrics to the rubber 
industry repeat the pessimistic story. 
Volume of business in 1935 was 15% 
greater than in 1934, and the figure for 


1936 should grow, but profits are 
lower than in the’ corresponding 
period last year; while profits for 


1936 look doubtful indeed. 

The Akron Chamber of Commerce 
reported that the city’s 1935 industrial 
payroll will exceed $78,870,000, against 
$71,100,480 in 1934. Employes in De- 
cember totaled 51,405 compared with 
50,613 a year ago. 


The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of mechanical goods, Cin- 
cinnati, according to President J. F. 
Joseph, is erecting an extension, 80 by 
50 feet, complete with craneway, to its 
building used for covering paper mill 
press rolls as well as other types of 
rolls and for tank lining. The exten- 
sion is required to take care of ex- 
panding business. 

United Rubberworkers of America. 
Following meetings addressed by Sher- 
man Dalrymple, president of United 
Rubberworkers of America, applica- 
tions for union charters were made by 
employes of The A. Buxbaum Co. and 
Seiberling Latex Products Co., both of 
Akron. Organization of office employes 
will be taken up soon. 
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Harlan L. Trumbull 


Recently Elected 


Recently elected vice chairman of the 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., was Harlan 
L. Trumbull, whose career in rubber 
chemistry has been marked with much 
success. At present he is manager of 
chemical research, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., a position he has held 
since 1922. 

Dr. Trumbull, who was born in 
Adair, Iowa, attended the University 
of Washington and received his bache- 
lor of arts degree in 1907 and his M.A. 
the following year. The University of 
Chicago conferred a Ph.D. upon him in 
1911. 

Then until 1917 he served as an in- 
structor at the University of Washing- 
ton and during 1917-18 was a fellow 
at Mellon Institute. From 1918 to 1919 
he was Captain Trumbull, of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, United 
States Army, at Edgewood Arsenal. In 
1919 for a time he also acted as an ex- 
pert on the War Trade Board in 
Washington. That same year he joined 
Goodrich. 

Dr. Trumbull has taken out several 
chemical patents and has addressed 
many gatherings on the subject of rub- 
ber chemistry. His name, moreover, 
often is found among the contributors 
to technical and scientific journals. In 
1933 he was selected by The National 
Research Council to prepare a survey 
on 1933 achievements in rubber chem- 
istry for the Council’s publication, 
“Annual Survey of American Chem- 
istry.” The results of his findings ap- 
pear in the eighth and ninth editions 
of this work. 

Harlan ‘L. Trumbull has long been 
active in the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society, having 
been a counselor, 1930-31, chairman of 
the Papers Committee, 1932-33, chair- 
man of the Akron Section, 1934-35, and 


now is vice chairman of the Division. 


He also belongs to Sigma Xi, Phi 
Lambda Upsilon, Gamma Alpha, F. & 
A. M., A. A. A. S., and American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. 

Dr. Trumbull lives in Hudson, O. 





Cleveland Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club recently was addressed by 
two men from Binney & Smith Co., 41 
E. 42nd St, New York, N. Y¥. J. L. 
Venuto gave a thorough description of 
various types of blacks and their meth- 
ods of manufacture. Following his talk 
a moving picture was shown of the en- 
tire process of manufacturing carbon 
blacks from the time the wells are 
drilled to the finished product, as well 
as warehousing and shipping of the ma- 
terial. K. E. Burgess showed a film in 
natural color covering the complete 
process of the manufacture of ferric and 
ferrous colors, manufactured by the 
Magnetic Pigment Co. division of Bin- 
ney & Smith. 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, 
recently appointed Earle W. McMullen 
director of research, succeeding Dr. 
John A. Schaeffer, who resigned to be- 
come president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. Mr. McMullen was for- 
merly vice president and plant manager 
of Ault & Wiborg Corp., Cincinnati. 
Arthur S. Goltz retired as manager of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., office of Eagle- 
Picher Sales Co. and was succeeded by 
George Hanson of the Chicago staff. 

Elgin Rubber Novelties, Inc., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, manufactures specialty 
molded products and rubber novelties 
containing advertising. Company ex- 
ecutives include L. F. Cook, who is 
president and treasurer, and E. F. Ast, 
vice president, secretary, and purchas- 
ing agent. 

News Exchange, 29 So. Main St., 
Akron, has copies of INDIA RUBBER WorLD 
for local distribution. 

The Cleveland Welding Co., Cleve- 
land, through President H. W. Kranz 
has announced that through a stock 
purchase arrangement, controlling in- 
terest of the company has been re- 
turned to substantially the same Cleve- 
land hands that held control prior to 
the company’s affiliation some five years 
ago with Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, 
Mich. The company has specialized in 
manufacturing circular products since 
1911, including rims for automobiles, 
trucks and tractors, passenger car and 
truck wheels, steel bases for solid and 
industrial tires, electric motor frames, 
gear ring blanks, and circular parts of 
every description as used in washing 
machine manufacture, etc. The plant 
covering 21 acres of land, where more 
than 500 persons are employed, is at 
West 117th St. and Berea Road, Cleve- 
land. The company also maintains an 
office in the General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich, under management of 
Dave R. Jones. 
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Goodrich Activities 

Original tire equipment specification 
lists for 1936 passenger cars were re- 
cently published by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Careful study of sizes 
on the present list (see accompanying 
table) indicates that manufacturers are 
tending to use smaller rim diameters 
and that the range of tire cross-sections 
for passenger cars is becoming nar- 


rower. The number of current original 


equipment sizes is thus far less than 
for many years. 

Advertising Director P. C. Hander- 
son has announced that E. D. Nathan, 
of the Goodrich advertising department, 
has been named assistant advertising 
manager of the Goodrich tire division. 
Mr. Nathan has been associated with 
Goodrich sales, export, and advertising 
departments since 1925. F. T. Tucker 
is Goodrich tire advertising manager. 





1936 Original Tire Equipment for American Automobiles 


Name and Model Wheel Base Cyl. 
PERGES 20 5s0%sieuns 120” 6 
eee i27” 8 
Supercharged ....... 127” 8 
RED. ntowscusctdsuccen £-Se 4 
gg eee 118” 8 
WD ws bce sas es use ize” s 
SES eae rye 131” 8 
TS er er ee 138” 8 
eS ae eee 120” vs 
Perey ore 131” v8 
od are ere re 138” V8 
FEW sass a8 beeas a8 138” v8 
BRR Ais 6 aw kis slat 131” V12 
3 Sea eer 138” V12 
eee 134” V16 
Chevrolet Standard ..... 109” 6 
Deluxe Master ..... 113” 6 
Chrysler C-7 Airstream.. 118” 6 
11”_—D 
C-8Airstream ....... ; ie mp a l 8 
C-9 Airflow ....... 123” 8 
C-10 Airflow Imp.... 128” 8 
C-11 Airflow Imp.... a 8 
i) ER ee eee 125” v8 
Cunningham V-9 ....... 142” V8 
! ee 149” v8 
De Soto S1 Airstream... 17” 6 
B2 Arse <2... 117” 6 
Detroit Electric 97...... 
_ eae 
_ Nee ee ee one mic 
Dodge D2—5 Pass....... 116” 6 
D2—7 Pass. 22.0000 128” 6 
Ducsemberg JN ......06 14212”-1531%4” 8 
pee ae nee ie’ v8 
Graham 80 ....... Ree 110144” 6 
OP chav ac melenekia os oes Opt. 
EEE sie 145” 6 
Supercharger 110.... 115” 6 
EIGGROR G3 ..0.245 120” 6 
ere 120” 8 
eS ee 120” 8 
_ eee eer 27” 8 
EF cpsceiew ac nuts een 27” 8 
Hupmobile 618-G ....... 118” 6 
eee 121” 8 
Lafayette 3610 ......... 113” 6 
Serer 120” 8 
eee St ee 1367-145” V12 
nex ot bilw kee 422” V12 
_ GS een iy” 6 
SAAR oe a 120” 6 
PS ery er 125° 8 
Oldsmobile F-36 ........ 13S” 6 
Se ao Fae banned 8a s 21” 8 
ey eb ee 120” 8 
See 127” 8 
ee OE 134” 8 
epee ee a39” 8 
DED S.2sbeensecses 32° 8 
0 Se ae 139” 8 
2 re 139” Twin 6 
EEPOPOD nisbewerecue 144” Twin 6 
Pierce-Arrow No. 438... 138” 8 
ere ee 144” 8 
a eee 147” 
SL) ae ee 138” V12 
No. 544 144” Vi2 
SE: ae 147” V12 
Plymouth Std. P1l....... 113” 6 
LES s ae 113” 6 
Lo 4) eee 128” 6 
PINE os nas se stan ews i2” 6 
Miss ks eee kes twee ss 11654” 8 
ee ee cas 6 
Studebaker Dictator 116” 6 
Opt. 116” 6 
President .... 125” 8 
Opt 125” 8 
Testaplant Gl .......... 16” 6 
Bee ckcs ka verter: 116” 6 
We TE ie cea sskabact 100” 4 
Commercial ........ 100” a 


*Rubber valve. . 
Compiled by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


~~ 


en 


Tire Size Ply Rim Size *Valve 
6.00-16 a 4.50E R 
6.50-16 a 4.50E R 
7.00-16 6 4.50E 

3.75-18 a 2.156 1231 
6.50-16 a 4.50E R 
7.00-15 4 5.00F R 
7.00-16 4 5.00F R 
7.50-16 4 5.00F R 
7.00-16 4 4.50E R 
7.50-16 4 5.00F R 
7.50-16 4 5.00F R 
7.50-16 6 5.00F R 
7.50-16 6 5.00F R 
7.50-16 6 5.00F R 
7.50-17 6 4.19F R 
5.25-17 4 3.25E R 
5.50-17 4 3.62F R 
6.25-16 * 4.25E R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E R 
7.00-16 * 5.00F R 
7.50-16 4 5.50F R 
7.50-16 2 5.50F R 
6.50-16W 6 4.50E R 
7.00-20 6 5”FB TR41 
7.00-19 6 5”FB TR41 
6.25-16 4 4.25E R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E R 
J 33x4% 4 4”FB 

( 5.50-19 6 3.12FFB TR1i 
32x41 or | I4"p 

34x44 J . spelled 
6.00-19 6 3.12FFB TR1 
6.00-16 + 4.00E R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E \1 R 
7 50.17 ; TR7 or 
7.50-17 6 4.19F 1 7405 
6.00-16 a 4.00E R 
5.25-17 4 3.25E R 
5.50-17 4 3.25E R 
6.00-16 = 4.00E R 
6.00-16 + 4.00E R 
6.25-16 4 4.00E R 
6.00-16 s 4.00E R 
6.25-16 4 4.00E R 
6.25-16 4 4.00E R 
6.25-16 4 4+.00E R 
6.25-16 4 4.00E R 
6.00-16 < 4.00E R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E R 
6.00-16 + 4.25 R 
7.00-16 ct 4.50E R 
7.50-17 6 5.00F R 
7.00-16 4 4.00E R 
6.00-16 + 4.25 R 
6.25-16 4 4.25 R 
6.50-16 = 4.50 R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E R 
7.00-16 + 4.50E R 
7.00-16 4 4.50E R 
7.00-17 6 4.00F TR7 
7.00-17 6 4.00F TR7 
7.00-17 6 4.00F TR7 
7.00-17 6 4.00F TR7 
7.00-17 6 4.00F TR? 
7.50-17 6 4.19F TR7 
7.50-17 6 4.19F TR7 
7.00-17 6 4.19F R 
7.00-17 6 4.19F R 
7.50-17 6 4.19F R 
7.50-17 6 4.19F R 
7.50-17 6 4.19F R 
7.50-17 6 4.19F R 
5.25-17 4 3.25E R 
6.00-16 4 4.00E R 
6.50-16 4 4.25E R 
6.00-16 4 4.50E R 
6.50-16 4 4.50E R 
6.25-16 4 4.25E R 
6.00-16 “ 4.00E R 
6.50-16 a ’ 4.50E R 
6.50-16 4 

7.00-16 4 g4.50E R 
6.00-16 4 4.00E R 
6.00-16 4 4.00E R 
5.00-17 “ 3.00 R 
5.25-17 4 3.00 R 
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S. M. Strong, formerly sales promotion 
manager in the company’s New York 
district, has been transferred to Akron 
and assigned to the retail advertising 


division, Mr. Handerson also an- 
nounced. 
Goodrich’s Silver Fleet is now in 


Florida for its winter program, with 
headquarters at Orlando. Traveling 
over 1,500,000 miles annually, the Silver 
Fleet goes South for the winter so that 
its operations in testing tires will not 
be interrupted by the uncertain weather 
conditions, often found in the North. 

J. A. Hoban, manager of the Good- 
rich retail department, has announced 
that T. C. Yarnall, since 1929 manager 
of the Goodrich Silvertown Stores in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was named on the 
staff of the retail department to assist 
in all phases of merchandising and re- 
tail promotional work. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
according to reports current in the in- 
dustry, was awarded a concession for 
the cultivation of 1,000 acres of rubber 
plantation in Costa Rica. 





Canadian Trade Agreement 
Effects on Rubber Goods! 


The Canadian rubber manufacturing 
industry is well developed, producing 
tires, rubber footwear, and mechan- 
ical rubber goods of all kinds, as well 
many specialties, and exporting 
rubber products to world markets, 
particularly British Empire markets. 
The total annual value of production 
has declined in recent years, partly as 
a result of a severe decline in the ex- 


as 


ports. Imports of rubber goods have 
likewise declined in recent years. In 
1934 both exports and imports in- 


creased in comparison with 1933, and 
while official figures are not available, 
the value of domestic production is 
known to have also increased. In major 
lines of rubber manufacture the Ca- 
nadian rubber industry has a surplus 
capacity for production. The owner- 
ship and control over many of the im- 
portant rubber manufacturing compa- 
nies in Canada is in the hands of 
United States companies and individ- 
uals. The following summary statistics 
are from reports of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Canapian RusBper InNpustry STATISTICS 


-——Thousands of Dollars———. 


Year Production Exports Imports 
\ eee $91,414 $28,001 $5,361 
2 Se 73,753 25,243 * 4,153 
Lt ee 41,512 7,644 1,799 
a ee “2 11,990 2,395 


*Not available. 


The United States has always sup- 
plied the bulk of Canadian imports of 
rubber manufactures. The United King- 
dom has usually been second as a 
source of these imports. In very recent 
years the imports, particularly of rub- 


(Continued on page 66) 





1Special Circular No. 3,593, Rubber Section, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of_ Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
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N THE East business is reported 

much better; confidence seems more 
stabilized; and collections are consider- 
ably improved. Rubber goods manu- 
facturers expect the first half of 1936 
to produce even a larger volume of or- 
ders than did the corresponding period 
of 1935. A general price rise also is 
anticipated, 

Especially good has been the trade 
lately of all makers of rubber products 
for the automobile industry. Substan- 
tial orders were received the last three 
months of 1935, and they are expected 
to continue the next two or three 
months, particularly orders originating 
in government offices. 

Manufacturers of chemicals for the 
rubber industry have been enjoying a 
steadily increasing business, with con- 
ditions fairly satisfactory. 

Throughout the nation the heavy in- 
dustries continued to forge ahead. Steel 
production advanced; building schedules 
in many sections were double those of 
a year ago; and automobile sales sur- 
passed earlier expectations. Employ- 
ment in both manufacturing and trade 
continued to expand. 

Greater employment was_ recently 
noted in New York State in automo- 
bile and automobile parts and brass and 
aluminum factories, in machinery and 
electrical plants, foundries, and machine 
shops, and in the chemical, oil, and 
paint industries. 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc., commission 
merchant, has moved from 133 Front 
St. to 52 Wall St., New York, N Y. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., as a result of the signing 
by Donald L. MacPhee, Oregon dis- 
trict manager, of his thirteenth con- 
tract in fourteen years for 7% of all 
tire requirements of the state of Ore- 
gon, will supply its tires for use in the 
state highway and state police de- 
partments, to all state institutions, in- 
cluding schools and colleges, and also 
to all divisions. Oregon usually uses 
about $75,000 worth of tires a year. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Huber Announcements 


J. M. Huber, Inc., manufacturer of 
carbon blacks, clays, and pigment col- 
ors, 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y., 
is installing another large natural 
gas-driven engine in its power plant 
at Borger, Tex. This is the sixth 
“Meriam-Rebuilt” engine Huber has 
purchased from The Meriam Co., 1955 
W. 112th St., Cleveland, O., during the 
past four years. 


Manager of Development Division 


J. M. Huber, Inc., likewise has 
announced the appointment of C. A. 
Carlton, until recently chief chemist of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, 
O., to the position of manager of the 
Development Division, J. M. Huber 
Corp., with headquarters at Borger, 
Tex., where he will be occupied with 
research problems involving the manu- 
facture and use of carbon blacks and 
clays. 

Mr. Carlton’s experience in the rub- 
ber industry began, while a student at 
the University of Akron, in June, 1916, 
when he worked for the Miller Rubber 
Co. After graduating with a B.S. de- 
gree in 1917 he went to the Republic 
Rubber Co., Youngstown, O., in charge 
of the research department and chemi- 
cal laboratory. When the United States 
entered the World War, Mr. Carlton 
joined the Engineers Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and was stationed at the Univer- 
sity of Akron as-instructor, at the same 
time keeping books and procuring sup- 
plies for the tire repair training units 
maintained at the University. After the 
war Mr. Carlton was engaged by The 
Avalon Rubber Co., Barberton, as chief 
chemist and then by Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. in charge of organic research. 
Next for six years he was chief chem- 
ist at The Columbia Tire & Rubber 
Co., Mansfield, O., but in February, 
1928, went to Seiberling in a similar ca- 
pacity. Two years later he became de- 
velopment manager in charge of tire 
construction, design, specifications, and 
compounding for the Akron plant. Mr. 
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Carlton also had charge of all techni- 
cal work for foreign plants including 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada; Avon India Rubber 
Co., Melksham, Wiltshire, England; Ber- 
gougnan, Clermont-Ferrand, France; and 
Cia. Brasileira de Artefactos de Bor- 
racha, Rio, Brazil. 

Mr. Carlton is a member of the 
Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and the 
Masonic order. 


William B. Bell, president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., and of the 
Chemical Alliance, was named chairman 
of the finance committee of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee by Henry 
P. Fletcher, national chairman. 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers includes among its officers for 1936 
the following vice presidents: F. B. 
Davis and N. W. Pickering, presidents, 
respectively, of United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., and Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Ine., Ansonia, Conn. 

American Standards Association, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y., held its 
annual meeting at the Astor Hotel, De- 
cember 11. J. C. Irwin reported: on 
the greatly increased activities of the 
association during the past year in ap- 
proving national standards that benefit 
industry. He stated that “the broaden- 
ing of the safety code work in the field 
of public safety was one of the impor- 
tant developments during the year. In- 
creased activity in developing standards 
for highway safety, and the appoint- 
ment of a National Advisory Commit- 
tee of leading experts in the -field of 
occupational diseases to advise the sev- 
eral sectional committees. working.on 


specific problems of this kind, were * 


two new developments which particu- 
larly indicated the scope and activity 
of the work in this field.” 
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Raymond Bill, chairman of the board 
and treasurer of Bill Brothers Publish- 
ing Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., publisher of INpIA RUBBER 
Wortp, was elected president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors at the annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 
2 to 3, 1935. In addition to his official 
connection with INpIA RUBBER WORLD, 
Mr. Bill is president and editor of the 
affiliate magazine, Sales Management; 
chairman of the committee on organ- 
ization of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives; and a director and 
officer in a number of other organiza- 
tions including the Trust Co. of Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

Toy Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold the American Toy Fair for 1936 
at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, N. 
Y., from April 20 to May 2. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., recently issued a 
complaint against the International La- 
tex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., charging 
unfair competition in the sale of prod- 
ucts as bathing caps, pad shields, crib 
sheets, and tobacco pouches, which it 
advertised as “made of purest latex 
(not rubber),” whereas “in truth and in 
fact the products are composed of ma- 
terial consisting essentially of rubber 
hydrocarbon.” 

Counsel for the Commission recom- 
mended that the latter order the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
to “cease and desist” alleged violation 
of anti-trust laws through price dis- 
crimination. The Commission's brief 
traced the history of alleged price dis- 
crimination by Goodyear in sale of tires 
to Sears Roebuck & Co. The brief fur- 
ther said the company “has been given 
every opportunity to justify the wide 
discrimination between the prices at 
which it sells tires to Sears on the one 
hand and to independent dealers on 
the other hand. The Trial Examiner 
found in his report upon the facts that 
the discrimination could not be justified 
under the provisos of the statute.” 
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U. 8S. Rubber Notes 
Field 
The following promotions in the field 
organization of United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., have been announced: L. 
E. Peecher, formerly of the Denver of- 
fice, appointed district manager of tire 
sales at Milwaukee; O. W. Hinterthur, 
advanced from assistant district man- 
ager at Boston to district manager of 
tire sales at Syracuse; P. M. Gregg, 
formerly of the Dallas office, made dis- 
trict manager of tire sales in Denver; 
T. E. Berry, assistant district manager 
at Los Angeles, to Mr. Gregg’s post at 
Dallas. 
U. S. Rubber Products footwear 
plant, Naugatuck, Conn., is building a 
new fireproof addition to its waterproof 


Activities 


mill. It will be a basement and one 
story unit about 165 feet long by 45 
feet wide, 15,000 square feet of floor 


space, at an approximate cost of $30,000. 
This additional space will be used for 
the initial preparation of raw rubber 
and will improve rubber handling facil- 
ities and effect some operating econo- 
mies, Officials say. 

Walter H. Norton, an official at the 
Naugatuck plant, has stated that the 
footwear division was so busy that only 
a one-day Christmas shutdown was pos- 
sible. Besides overtime operations were 
necessary to maintain production sched- 
ules. Orders for bathing specialties 
were taken care of on regular sched- 
ule, but production of molded goods in 
the general products department was 
curtailed December 10. 


J. A. Faucher was made manager of 
repair materials department, United 
States Rubber Products. Mr. Faucher, 


who will be located at headquarters at 
1790 Broadway, will also be responsible 
for the company’s policies and program 
relating to retreaded tires. 

O. E. Hamer has become superin- 
tendent of the spinning division of 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., a division 
of Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., 
all U. S. Rubber units. 
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The petition of U. S. Rubber for the 
dissolution of the Revere Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I., as a corporation, was 
granted in the Superior Court for Provi- 
dence County on December 4 and a de- 
cree was ordered entered upon the filing 
of statement with the General Trea- 
surer of Rhode Island. 

Dr. A. E. Barnard, in charge of the 
Naugatuck Chemical latex development 
laboratory at Naugatuck, Conn., during 


the past several years, has recently 
been transferred to the New York 
office where his duties are concerned 


with the license and patent phases of 
sales promotion activities. 


Safety Contest Awards 

At the annual congress of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Louisville, Ky., 
October 14-18, 1935, plants of the 
United States Rubber Co. received three 
of the five bronze trophies and three 
certificates of merit in the Council’s 
National Safety Contest. These were 
awarded in connection with the Rubber 
Section Safety Contest held from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1935. Thirty-six units 
Were registered, representing a total of 
67,768 persons who worked 60,000,000 
man-hours. The average frequency 
rate for the 1935 contest was 6.291. 
(Note: Ratings for these contests are 
based on frequency rates only: namely, 
the number of lost-time accidents per 
million hours: worked.) The combined 
frequency rate of all U. S. Rubber 
plants was lower than the frequency 
rate of the rubber industry as a whole. 

In Group A (plants working average 
monthly man-hours of 400,001 and over) 
Naugatuck Footwear plant received 
first prize, a bronze trophy, for 5,045,246 
man-hours worked with nine lost-time 
accidents, a frequency rate of 1.784. 

Ball Band plant at Mishawaka, sec- 
ond, received a certificate of merit, 
working 3,528,925 man-hours with 16 
lost-time accidents, a frequency rate of 
4.251. 

The Detroit plant was third and also 
received a certificate of merit, for 22 
lost-time accidents, during 3,999,305 
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man-hours, a frequency rate of 5.501. 

In Group B_ (125,001 to 400,000 
average monthly man-hour exposure) 
the Providence plant received a second- 
prize certificate of merit, 1,737,085 man- 
hours worked with two lost-time acci- 
dents, a frequency rate of 1.151. 

In Group C and D (5,000 to 125,000 
average monthly man-hour exposure) 
the first prize, a bronze trophy, went to 
the Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., which operated 657,436 
man-hours without a lost-time accident. 

In the Machine Shop Division of the 
Metals Section Safety Contest, Shoe 
Hardware Division, Waterbury, Conn., 
received its trophy for a perfect score 
for the entire period of the contest. 

U. S. Rubber’s largest tire cord mill 
at Winnsboro, N. C., also had a perfect 
score. With an average of 1,450 em- 
ployes it operated for 355 days, working 
approximately 2,000,000 man-hours 
without an injury of any kind. 





Air Hygiene Foundation of America, 
Inc., recently was formed by a large 
group representing various industries, 
with headquarters at Thackeray Ave. 
and O’Hara St., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
conduct investigations of and to stimu- 
late research on problems in the field 
of air hygiene and to gather and dis- 
seminate factual information relating 
thereto. It will also cooperate with 
and assist other agencies active in this 
field and will collaborate in the coor- 
dination of such research efforts. A 
comprehensive investigation has been 
begun at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, under support of 
Air Hygiene Foundation of America, in 
which the hygienic, technologic, and 
economic aspects of air contamination, 
especially by dust in the industries, 
will be studied. 

H. B. Meller, a leading authority on 
air pollution, has been appointed man- 
aging director of the new organization, 
and will head the investigation at Mel- 
lon Institute. He will be aided by Dr. 
F. F. Rupert, specialist in the field of 
physical chemistry and of air pollutants 
and especially of dusts. Dr. Rupert 
has conducted a number of plant in- 
vestigations, in which he has evaluated 
procedures for determining and con- 
trolling industrial dusts. 

The investigational program of the 
Air Hygiene Foundation of America 
will also embrace medical considera- 
tions and studies. The medical adviser 
will be Dr. Samuel R. Haythorn, pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine in the 
School of Medicine of the University 
of Pittsburgh and director of the 
Singer Research Laboratories, N.S., 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Haythorn, who has 
distinguished himself by his researches 
in bacteriology and pathology, particu- 
larly on the effects of smoke and on 
the causes and nature of pulmonary 
diseases, is a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Health, Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy of Medicine (president, 1927), So- 
ciety of Experimental Pathology (pres- 
ident, 1932), Society of Experimental 


Biology, American Medical Associa- 
tion, and American College of Physi- 
cians. Prior to assuming his present 
chair in the School of Medicine of the 
University of Pittsburgh, he was pro- 
fessor of pathology and director of hy- 
giene in that institution (1921-1926). 





Chemical Exposition 

The Fifteenth Biennial Exposition of 
Chemical Industries held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., week 
ended December 7, 1935, afforded much 
of interest and instruction regarding the 
latest technical developments in ma- 
terials and equipment to approximately 
35,000 scientists and engineers attend- 
ing from all parts of this continent as 
well as numerous representatives of in- 
dustries in foreign countries. 

Among the exhibits of interest to 
those in the rubber industry were 
chemical containers such as the all- 
rubber drum developed by The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., in co- 
operation with the American Cyanamid 
Corp., New York, and the rubber lined 
fiber drum of the Carpenter Container 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; a vast line of 
Witco carbon blacks and chemicals by 
the Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York; laboratory and 
aging ovens by the Freas Thermo-Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, Ill; internal mixers 
by Werner & Pfeidler; rubber dust 
grinders by the Federal Pneumatic Sys- 
tems, Inc.; and latex compounding 
equipment by the Beach-Russ Co., 
Chemicolloid Laboratories, Eppenbach, 
Inc., Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., and the 
Premier Colloid Co. 

Perhaps of greatest economic interest 
was the American Chemical Society ex- 
hibit which portrayed more than one 
hundred commercially important de- 
velopments that have come into exis- 
tence during the past two years. This 
display was very appropriately named 
the “Children of Recovery.” Among 
these in connection with rubber were 
a line of organic wetting agents by 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron; Neo-Spectra, Hiblak, and Co- 
blac special property blacks by Binney 
& Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York; 
Thiokol molding powder by the Thio- 
kol Corp., Yardville, N. J.; and Tor- 
nesit, a chlorinated rubber and a new 
process zinc sulphide pigment by the 
Hercules Powder Co. 

The Bronze Plaque, biennially awarded 
by Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing for the outstanding company chem- 
ical achievement since the last chemical 
exposition, was accepted by Edmund G. 
Robinson, manager of the Organic Chem- 
icals Department, for the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., 1935 winner. 
This was in response to the formal 
presentation by Albert E. Marshall, 
president, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, and chairman of the 
Committee of Award, at a dinner given 
at the University Club, New York, De- 
cember 6. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, edi- 
tor of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, acted as toastmaster on this oc- 
casion. 
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B. Brittain Wilson, business manager 
of InprA RupsBeR WoORrRLD, at a recent 
meeting of the board was elected a 
vice president and a director of Bill 
Bros. Publishing Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y., publisher of 
Inp1A RuspBerR Wor_p and several other 
business papers. Mr. Wilson joined the 
late Col. Edward Lyman Bill, father of 
the present chairman and president of 
the corporation, over thirty-five years 
ago as office boy and before being 
placed in charge of the business de- 
partment of InpIA RuspBerR WorLD in 
1932 was for a number of years editor 
and later general manager of The Music 
Trade Review and also was associated 
for various periods with other publica- 
tions in the Bill Bros. group. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., College 
Point, L. I. Andrew Howard and 
George Weisbacher, with Kleinert for 
fifty years, were given a banquet De- 
cember 14 in recognition of their long 
services. 

The Thiokol Corp., Yardville, manu- 
facturer of synthetic rubber, has ap- 
pointed T. J. Maloney, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., as advertising 
counsel. 





Midwest 
(Continued from page 56) 


Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, 
Mass., moved its Chicago, IIl., office to 
412 South Wells St. This office is in 
charge of J. B. Jann, Midwest sales rep- 
resentative for Hodgman, who reports 
that sales volume on the company’s 
specialties during 1935 was greatly in- 
creased over that of 1934. With the 
improvement and additions in Hodg- 
man sporting specialties for the 1936 
season, Mr. Jann expects even better 
business for the new year, for which 
most firms entertain similar optimistic 
views. 

Bowes Seal Fast Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., according to President Robert M. 
Bowes will open a plant in London, 
England, known as Bowes Seal Fast 
Corp. of Great Britain, Ltd., to be in 
operation this coming spring. Shares in 
the new concern will be held jointly 
by the Indiana organization and the As- 
sociated Component Manufacturers, 
Ltd., London, to which the American 
firm for years has been exporting its 
products for distribution throughout 
the British Empire. A. H. Phillips, of 
London, representing the English com- 
pany, was in Indianapolis during De- 
cember completing arrangements for 
the new enterprise, which will manufac- 
ture tire and tube repair equipment and 
materials and automotive chemical 
products. The Bowes company, said to 
be the largest manufacturer of tire and 
tube repair materials in the United 
States, is conducting an expansion pro- 
gram that adds to its line of products 
automobile lamps, spark plugs, and 
similar automotive goods. The firm has 
also been operating a plant at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, for the past sev- 
eral years. 
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ITTLE change occurred in the rub- 

ber industry in New Jersey last 
month. Some firms continue to operate 
at full capacity; while others report de- 
clining business. Production of drug- 
sundries and rubber cloth has 
Chemicals are enjoying de- 
cidedly improved business. Makers of 
machinery for the rubber industry, 
however, are receiving very few orders 
or inquiries for such equipment. 

In general 1935 trade has been rea- 
sonably good. The outlook for 1936 is 
uncertain, but manufacturers believe 
business will continue at approximately 
the same pace throughout the winter. 
3ut labor disturbances are expected in 
rubber, iron, and steel industries. 


gists’ 


dropped. 





Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
found October its best month for the 


past year, but November showed a 
little decline. An official said business 
increased about 15% over the 1934 
figure. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports business continues good at 


both the Trenton and Canadian plants. 
Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Tren- 


ton, since business dropped off, now 
operates with but one shift. The com- 
pany had been very busy all summer. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Square, calls business favorable, with 
production far ahead of last year. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is run- 
ning twenty-four hours a day in some 
departments and employing two shifts 
in others. The company has let a con- 
tract for the erection of a one-story 
warehouse. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, maintaining three shifts, has 
enough orders to keep the plant run- 
ning full handed for some time. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, announces 
that business has dropped off, but is 
expected to pick up again after the new 
year, as the company has good pros- 
pects for the late winter months. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, differences have been adjusted, 
and all departments are now in opera- 
Dissatisfaction existed 
among employes of the making and 
finishing departments over a_ bonus, 
and they refused to work. The strikers 
later concluded they had been dealt 
with fairly and returned to their jobs. 
The trouble started when the company 
announced a $1,000 bonus distribution 
among departments which showed 
progress during the year. The com- 
pany is very busy and expects to run 
at full capacity for some time to fill 
orders for boots and rubbers for the 
winter trade. 

The U. S. Rubber Specialty Co., 
Trenton, is marketing a new bath com- 
including fountain sponge, 


tion again. 


bination 


hand sponge, all-rubber bath shower, 
and shampoo and massage spray. 


NEW JERSEY 


Murray Rubber Sale 


The plant and assets of the Murray 
Rubber Co., Trenton, December 6 went 
to Max Kalter, of New York, N. Y., 
for $340,000 under a sale conducted in 
the United States District Court by 
Federal Judge Philip Forman. A bid 
of $300,000 by C. H. Greyer, of Trenton, 
was withdrawn after counsel for credi- 
tors charged he was acting as a “straw 
man” for other officials. Counsel for 
plant receivers denied the charge, which 
was discredited also by Judge Forman. 

The Third National Bank, Scranton, 
Pa., holds a $700,000 claim against the 
Murray company; while the National 
Bank of Kentucky holds a claim for 
$800,000. The Banco Kentucky Co., 
Louisville, has a claim of $585,000. 
Murray Rubber Co., one of the oldest 
rubber concerns in New Jersey, was 
formerly the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Co. General C. Edward Murray, Sr., 
president of the Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., was president of 
the former concern for many years. 
Later his son, C. Edward Murray, Jr., 
took over the plant and conducted it 
until a few years ago. Some time ago 
the company quit the manufacture of 
mechanical goods and now makes tires 
and tubes. The disposition of the plant 
has not been decided upon. Alfred H. 
Brenham, of Louisville, Ky., was re- 
ceiver of the concern. 





Thermoid Co. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, according 
to President F. E. Schluter, has ac- 
quired the Triplewear Brake Lining 
Corp., formerly the Durwyllan Co., 
Paterson. Besides making molded 
brake lining Triplewear has developed 
a unique process of rubber thread 
manufacture on which patents have 
been applied for. The rubber is vul- 
canized, formed, and turned out in fin- 
ished threads all in one process where 
heretofore many operations were re- 
quired. Norman Heil, president of 
Triplewear, and William Heil, secretary 
and factory manager, as well as junior 
executives will affiliate with Thermoid. 
J. O. Camp, sales manager of Triple- 
wear, will continue the management of 
the company’s sales. 

All Triplewear brake lining accounts 
will be assured by both companies that 
they may continue to purchase Triple- 
wear brake lining and other Triplewear 
products as long as they desire. Clutch 
facings have been recently added to the 
line. 

Thermoid also announced the termi- 
nation of the services of Lloyd Leaver, 
vice president in charge of sales of the 
mechanical rubber goods division. Fred 
Matheis, for many years in active 
charge of the department routine, was 
elected assistant vice president and will 
continue to manage the office of the 
division. S. H. Lyons, dean of the 


mechanicals sales division, was ap- 
pointed eastern manager of the depart- 
ment. 

The additional equipment and ma- 
chinery purchased during 1935 to take 
care of increased business and the 
manufacture of new products will be 
installed completely by January 1. 

Sales of mechanicals so far this year 
have been over 25% in excess of those 
for 1934. 

When making this announcement, 
President Schluter said: “I have every 
reason to believe we will enjoy even 
greater sales next year.” 





Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
that business has been better during 
the past three months than during the 
same time last year and that the out- 
look is very good for 1936. Lawrence 
M. Oakley, an official of the company, 
was on a business trip through New 
England, where the firm’s sales have 
increased. 

Rubber Displays, Inc., Trenton, has 
acquired the services of Homer B. Hoff- 
man, industrial engineer, in connection 
with the supervision of its increasing 
production, according to Mitchell Car- 
ter, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company. 





FINANCIAL’ 
Company Reports 


Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Bar- 
berton, O. Year ended October 31: net 
loss, $69,473. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Year cnded October 31: net 
sales of $121,670,572, an increase of 22% 
over the preceding fiscal vear; net profit 
of $5,649,146 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, and other charges. After 
dividend requirements on series A, 6% 
cumulative preferred stock, the profit 
was equal to $1.53 a share on 1.866,007 
shares of $10-par common stock. In 
the preceding year the net prcfit, after 
similar deductions, was $4,154,655, or 
71i¢ a share on _ 1,897,594 common 
shares. Current assets on October 31, 
including $11,613,287 cash, were $66,743,- 
787, and current liabilities, $19,610,234. 
This compares with $10,614,594 cash, 
current assets of $62,087,150 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $14,302,315 at the close 
of the company’s 1934 fiscal year. In- 
ventories were $35,995,720, against $36,- 
326,223. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O. Six months ended June 30: 
net income after depreciation, federal 
taxes, interest, and other charges, $26,- 
536. Last July and August net loss was 
$50,821 after charges. 

The Board of Governors of the New 
Yerk Curb Exchange recently approved 

(Continued on page 64) 


1“Dividends Declared” on p. 84. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 


Russia 

The large-scale work on synthetic 
rubber in Russia is of particular inter- 
est to other countries, especially at this 
time of uncertain world conditions and 
threats of war. Relegating considera- 
tions of costs to a secondary position, 
the Russians have concentrated on their 
chief object, to produce on a commer- 
cial scale suitable materials to take the 
place of rubber. To Russia, with its 
comparatively poorly developed rail- 
way systems, vast distances, and very 
small coast line, motor transportation 
is of prime importance; the country 
must be able to produce large quantities 
of synthetic rubber, which must be 
good enough for sturdy, resistant tires 
that will stand up well under the fre- 
quently trying road conditions. 

At present four types of synthetic 
rubber are being worked with: first, the 
two kinds of butadiene rubber, the one 
an ethyl alcohol rubber, and the other, 
still in an experimental stage, produced 
from a petroleum base; then Sovprene, 
which closely resembles “DuPrene;” 
and finally the product heralded as 
Resinit, but which, it now develops, is 
Thiokol. 

The greatest progress seems to have 
been made with the first type of buta- 
diene rubber. As early as 1933 tires 
made from it were subjected to a severe 
test when a number of trucks equipped 
with these and also natural rubber tires 
ran a stretch of almost 10,000 kilome- 
ters through desert under the worst 
possible conditions. The synthetic 
tires made a poorer showing than those 
of natural rubber, chiefly because of 
faulty tire construction and the poor 
adhesion qualities of the material. But 
the abrasion qualities of the former 
proved to be superior to those of nat- 
ural rubber tires; thus while the loss 
from wear per 1,000 kilometers was 90 
grams for natural rubber tires, it was 
65 to 70 kilograms for the synthetic. 

In an article on Russian synthetic 
rubber, in Gummi-Zeitung, Dr. Paul Rup- 
recht gives interesting data regarding 
the gradual improvement in yield and 
costs. At first, he says, this rubber 
cost twenty-five to thirty times as much 
as natural rubber; then grain alcohol 
was used in the process. At present 
alcohol from potatoes is being used, but 
even so, it represents only 11% of the 
total alcohol produced. Alcohol from 
potatoes costs less than one-fourth the 
price of grain alcohol; and with in- 
creased production the price would fall 
lower. At the same time the technique 
of synthetic rubber production has also 
greatly improved so that whereas at 
first only 4% of rubber was obtained 
from a ton of alcohol, now 23% is the 
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yield; and it is hoped soon to increase 
this figure to 33%, with naturally a 
further drop in the cost. 

Sovprene is said to be cheaper and 
easier to produce than the butadiene 
rubbers, but its odor is a great draw- 
back. A factory to produce 10,000 tons 
of Sovprene is in construction near the 
Turkish border. 

Last year the synthetic rubber fac- 
tories produced 11,300 tons of synthetic 
rubber, apparently mainly butadiene 
rubber, of which 8,000 tons were for 
the automobile industry. The program 
for 1935 called for 20,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, but since these were al- 
ready produced in the first ten months 
of the year, the total will probably be 
about 25,000 tons. For 1936 the quota 
is 40,000 tons. It appears likely this 
will be achieved, for there are now three 
synthetic rubber factories operating, 
and the fourth, in Kazan, will soon be 
in production. . 

Meanwhile official reports show that 
Russian imports of crude rubber for 
the first time since 1930 have fallen off 
considerably, allegedly as a result of 
the increased home production of syn- 
thetic rubber. In the first eight months 
of 1935 imports were 21,700 tons, against 
28,607 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1934, 

New developments are also taking 
place in other directions. More reclaim 
plants are being built; a factory in 
Kazan for manufacturing leather substi- 
tute will start operations in the spring, 
with production of 6,000 tons. A fac- 
tory for artificial rubber soles is also 
being built at Kalinin. 





Germany 

In line with its aim to advance the 
motorization of Germany, the present 
government two years ago reorganized 
automotive research work. A special 
Research Council for the Automotive 
System was formed to which belong 
representatives of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, of the fourteen scientific re- 
search institutes for motor vehicles at 
the various technical institutes and uni- 
versities, and of the big consumers. On 
the basis of suggestions from these 
three bodies, the council sets up a re- 
search plan for each year, which is 
then put before the individual research 
institutes. For the current business 
year various problems in connection 
with tires will be considered. Tests 
will be carried out on the efficiency of 
pneumatic and solid tires; studies will 
be made of the adhesion power of rub- 
ber tires, the heat resistance of tire 
compounds, the decrease in the devel- 
opment of heat in the mix, and the in- 
crease in the heat conductivity of the 


rubber; also of the rolling resistance 
of tires at high speeds on different sur- 
faces, the relation of the rolling resis- 
tance to speed, etc. 

During the first nine months of 1935, 
Germany imported 474,988 quintals of 
rubber, value 32,302,000 marks, against 
517,292 quintals, value 31,907,000 marks, 
in the same period of 1934. Since at the 
same time reexports were 10,207 quin- 
tals, value 671,000 marks, against 24,003 
quintals, value 1,507,000 marks, the to- 
tal amount of rubber retained was 464,- 
781 quintals, value 31,631,000 marks, 
against 493,289 quintals, value 30,400,000 
marks, Exports of rubber manufactures, 
increasing in quantity if not in value, 
came to 104,789 quintals, value 29,523,- 
000 marks, against 95,470 quintals, value 
30,493,000 marks. The spurt in the ex- 
port of tires is of particular interest; 
cycle tires increased 157%, and automo- 
bile tires around 200% as compared 
with figures for the preceding year. 
Germany’s best customer for cycle tires 
was Brazil and for automobile tires, 
Holland, the latter taking exactly half 
of the total. 

The Forest Department of Bavaria 
has been active in introducing pneu- 
matic tires for wagons for carting 
wood, even until recently granting sub- 
sidies for the acquisition of these tires, 
and now they are to be found in every 
government district here. The advan- 
tages of the pneumatic tires are widely 
recognized, and there seems to be uni- 
versal satisfaction over the greater 
loads possible with pneumatic tires; 
while at the same time drawing is easier 
for the animals, over the ease of load- 
ing and handling the wagons, the 
greater adhesion and safety of the rub- 
ber tires even on ice-covered roads, and 
the saving of the road surface. 





Great Britain 


A new method for attaching rubber 
heels and soles to leather or fabric 
uppers was discussed by S. K. Hodg- 
kins at a meeting of the Leicester 
National Association of Shoe Trade 
Managers and Foremen. For soling is 
used an uncured rubber dough, put out 
in sheets and obtainable in different 
qualities. The leather shoe to be soled 
is lasted and roughed on the lasting 
margin; next a special rubber solution 
is brushed over the roughened surface. 
The shaped heel and then the sole of 
dough are placed in a mold which is 
heated, and the shoe is placed in posi- 
tion in the mold. Pressure is applied, 
and in ten minutes the shoe is ready. 
The main difficulty hitherto met with 
in attempts at processes of this kind, 
the damaging of the leather upper by 
the heat of curing, is overcome be- 





cause in this machine heat can be effec- 
tively controlled. The adhesion is said 
to be perfect on both leather and can- 
vas shoes, and the soles give as good 
wear as do any others of carbon rub- 
ber compound. Incidentally, the shoes 
can be repaired. The process is in- 
tended for lower-priced shoes, the po- 
tential market in England being put 
at around 12,000,000 pairs annually. The 
daily output of a machine is estimated 
at 3,000 to 3,500 pairs. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
has announced a new blue pigment, 
Monastral Fast Blue B.S., said to be 
of greater all-round fastness and bril- 
liance of shade than any used hitherto. 
The new pigment, it is claimed, defi- 
nitely fills the last remaining gap in 
the series of insoluble pigment organic 
dyestuffs. Blue has always been the 
least satisfactory color in the whole 
spectrum range of insoluble pigments 
of the organic type; in fact the most 
widely used and the most important 
blues have so far been Prussian blue 
and Ultramarine, both pigments of in- 
organic type. For the new blue is 
claimed exceptional fastness to light, 
acids, alkalis, and lime, besides extreme 
brilliance of shade and high tinctorial 
value. The range of its potential uses 
is indicated by the fact that it will 
withstand temperatures up to 390° F. 
and is completely insoluble in oil, 
spirits, and nitro-cellulose solvents. As 
a rubber pigment, it gives excellent 
shades in all rubber processes and 
under all conditions of cure. It also 
seems ideal for plastic compositions as 
it resists, without change, the highest 
molding temperatures as well as the 
effect of formaldehyde and different 
catalysts. 

The Principality Wagon Co., Ltd., 
Cardiff, has devised a movable floor 
under geared control for simplifying 
loading and unloading trucks, etc. The 
floor belt, of rubber and cotton duck, 
is clamped to two main rollers; while 
the three tiers of main rollers over 
which it is placed make for smooth 
and easy running. At the rear and 
front ends suitable totally enclosed re- 
duction gears are fitted. With this de- 
vice up to ten tons can be unloaded 
single-handed in less than two minutes. 
Smaller loads, three to four tons, can 
be completely cleared in a few seconds 
without the necessity of moving the 
vehicle. It is claimed that as the floor 
is flexible and friction is eliminated, 
wear is practically negligible. 





Other European Notes 

Turkey is now also interested in 
manufacturing gas masks. Recently a 
factory capable of producing 100,000 
masks a year on one eight-hour shift 
daily, was opened at Mamak. 

The Suomen Gumitehdas O./Y., or 
the Finnish Rubber Factory, produces 
about 1,200,000 pairs of galoshes, 600,- 
000 pairs of sports shoes, 800,000 pairs 
of overshoes, and 200,000 pairs of rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes annually. The 
director of the concern, Mr. Wester- 


lund, states that while the firm has so 
far been able to increase sales, serious 
competition is now being offered by 
Japan and Czechoslovakia, which are 
dumping footwear now in Finland also. 
The firm’s business in cycle tires has 
improved considerably; while the manu- 
facture of automobile tires has out- 
grown the experimental stage, and in- 
creasing sales can be reported. It is 
planned to expand the field of produc- 
tion to include technical goods as belt- 
ing, hose, packing roller covers, etc. 

A. G. N. Swart, rubber trader, re- 
cently moved from 62 Rue Blanche to 
7 Avenue de |’ Opéra, Paris, France. 


OBITUARY 
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metallurgical patents, among which in- 
cluded two for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, two patents on lead and 
zinc extraction from ores; one for the 
metal flotation apparatus; two for gas 
filtration. In February, 1935, he re- 
ceived the James Gold Medal at the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers “for distinguished achieve- 
ments in non-ferrous metallurgy.” 

Mr. Stone was a graduate of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Mines and 
a member of the Century Association 
and the Chemists Club. He is survived 
by a brother, a nephew, and a niece. 


Charles W. Sloan 
HEART ailment caused the death, 
on November 23, of Charles W. 

Sloan, former part owner and general 
manager of the Mercer Rubber Co., 
Hamilton Square, N. J. Mr. Sloan and 
the late John Clancy were partners in 
the Mercer company for many years un- 
til the former sold his interests to 
Sayen & Austin, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
At one time Mr. Sloan had been em- 
ployed by the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., as manager of its mills. 

The deceased was born in Fleming- 
ton, N. J., eighty-eight years ago. He 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1867. 

Surviving are two nephews and two 
nieces. 

Burial was in Flemington. 


Edward H. Huxley 

N DECEMBER 11 Edward H. Hux- 

ley, for many years president of the 
United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., 
died at his home in Tenafly, N. J. He had 
long been identified with the rubber in- 
dustry. At one time he worked for the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Then in 1911 he 
became assistant general manager and 
sales agent of the National India Rub- 
ber Co., Bristol, R. I. Later he came 
to New York for the United States 
Rubber Co. and devoted himself to the 
export field. When, in November, 1914, 
the company formed the United States 
Rubber Export Co., Ltd. to concen- 
trate all its export business, Mr. Hux- 
ley was elected president, a position 
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he held about fifteen years. He was 
also active in the Rubber Association 
of America, particularly in the foreign 
trade division. 

The deceased was born in Newton, 
Mass., sixty-two years ago. 

He was buried in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., Decem- 
ber 13. 


He leaves his wife and a son. 


William P. Grant 


ILLIAM P. GRANT, for several 

years superintendent of the Phillips 
Insulated Wire Co., at Phillipsdale, R. L., 
from which he had retired six years ago, 
died at his home in Pawtucket, Decem- 
ber 4 after a long illness. He was born 
in North Bellington, Mass., fifty-three 
years ago. He was a member of E. L. 
Freeman Lodge, Pawtucket Royal Arch 
Chapter of Masons, and the Park Place 
Congregational Church. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


Winfield S. Knowles 
WINFIELD S. KNOWLES, president 

of Globe Rubber Works, Inc., 45 
High St., Boston, died December 19. 
His obituary will appear next month. 
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listing application of National Rubber 
Machinery Co. to add 25,000 shares of 
common stock. 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Year ended September 30: 
net loss after depreciation, taxes, and 
other charges, $49,918, contrasted with 
a net profit of $11,324, equal to $1.23 a 
share on 9,184 shares of $50 par 7% pre- 
ferred stock in the preceding year. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., declared a special dividend 
of $2 and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 621%4¢ on the common stock, 
payable January 6 to stockholders as of 
December 17. A year ago a special 
dividend of $2 was paid. 





Argentina 


Statistics from the Argentine Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry show do- 
mestic tire production during 1934 to- 
taled 435,610 units, an increase of 183,785 
units over the 1933 figure; 1934 output 
of inner tubes amounted to 688,786 
units, an increase of 309,471 over 1933. 
The capital invested in the industry in 
1934 was 28,248,211 paper pesos, an in- 
crease of 4,673,911 pesos as compared 
with 1933. 

Argentine import figures covering 
tires and tubes show that domestic pro- 
duction is gradually curtailing imports 
of these items. Arrivals of tires de- 
creased from 1,828,115 kilos in 1933 to 
1,590,512 kilos in 1934; while imports ot 
tubes dropped from 177,890 to 123,184 
kilos. During the first half of 1935 
Argentine tire imports amounted to 
only 444,950 kilos; while receipts of in- 
ner tubes declined to 26,227 kilos. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





A.V.R.O.S. Report 


The report of the Algemeen Proef- 
station of the A.V.R.O.S. (Sumatra) 
for July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935, states 
that during the year under review sev- 
eral estates reported unusually severe 
cases of die-back in buddings of about 
five to eight years. Both the young 
and older branches were attacked, and 
in some instances the entire trunk died. 
The reporting estates are widely scat- 
tered with different types of soil on 
both high and low-lying lands. In gen- 
eral the disease was preceded by severe 
attacks by mites which caused the trees 
to be practically denuded of all foliage 
for months. The die-back started in 
the young branches and then spread 
rapidly. When once the trunk was 
reached, the whole stem was soon af- 
fected and sometimes died down to the 
foot in a few days. Cultures taken from 
the dead branches always revealed the 
presence of the fungus Botryodiplodia 
Theobromae. It is thought that the 
young buddings were so exhausted by 
the mite attacks that the fungus was 
able to get in its deadly work. It was 
found that by lopping off the diseased 
parts 25 to 30cm. below the infection the 
spread of the disease could be checked. 
What havoc it may cause is evident 
from the fact that on a single estate 
2,500 trees had to be treated in this 
way. As the disease seems to be close- 
ly connected with weather conditions, 
it appears that very little can be done 
at present to prevent it. 

Prolonged and severe attacks by 
mites were also reported in older bud- 
dings where they caused considerable 
loss of foliage and, still worse, of crop. 
It was attempted to combat the plague 
by means of sulphur dusting, and an 
area of 92 hectares was sprayed seven 
times, but without any effect. Certain 
clones seem far less susceptible than 
others; thus clone 163 suffered very 
little. 

In an earlier report mention was 
made of an as yet unknown disease 
which caused die-back of the untapped 
bark of individuals of clone A.V. 50 on 
a certain estate. This year the disease 
appeared again, but on a different estate 
when members of the same clone were 
affected. 

Following the regular plan, a ques- 
tionnaire was again sent to estates for 
data on methods of preparing rubber. 
Figures returned by 199 estates in 
Sumatra reveal a little over 21% of the 
total rubber prepared in the usual way 
consisted of No. 1 crepe, and over 50% 
of sheet. The output of thin sheet was 
33% of the total sheet against 20% the 
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year before. A small amount of air- 
dried sheet was also reported. The 
sprayed rubber output represented al- 
most 8,000,000 kilos of dry rubber. 

Most estates used formic acid as 
coagulant; eleven still clung to acetic 
acid; one used sodium silicofluoride, 
and twenty-one a mixture of the latter 
and formic acid. The new hard rubber 
(so-called arniet) partitions for coagu- 
lating tanks, produced locally by a lead- 
ing rubber estate, are in increasing de- 
mand. Arniet coagulating tanks have 
now also been introduced and are used 
on several estates. 

Total exports of latex during the 
period under review represented 5,365,- 
871 kilos of dry rubber, of which more 
than half was concentrated latex. At 
present practically all the concentrated 
latex is produced by the big concerns 
as patent difficulties cause the smaller 
man to be wary of it. 

It is expected shortly to send a small 
shipment of concentrated latex pre- 
pared according to Dr. van Harpen’s 
method to Europe. The A.V.R.O.S. 
holds the patent for this process 
(Netherlands patent No. 29,774). 





New Concentrated Latex 
Processes 

Archief Rubbercultuur issued a lengthy 
description of the experiments and 
findings in connection with the above 
method of creaming latex. The pro- 
cess recommended follows. Fresh 38% 
latex is first dehydrated by heating to 
80 to 82° C. for 30 minutes, and the 
resultant rubber dispersion cooled to 
30° C. To every liter of this disper- 
sion is added 6 grams of potassium 
soap of coconut oil, calculated on the 
dry weight, and 5 grams of ammonia, 
calculated on the gas. The whole is 
stirred; the creaming agent in the form 
of a homogeneous jelly is added, and 
stirring proceeds again for an hour. 
For both technical and economical rea- 
sons, Tragon A seed gum is at present 
recommended as creaming agent. 

The mixture is allowed to stand 
eighteen hours when the first serum is 
drawn off; the first concentrate is 
heated to 60° C. for eight hours and al- 
lowed to cool gradually. After two 
days the serum is again drained off; 
the second concentrate is _ stirred, 
sieved, and finally drawn off. In this 
way is obtained a concentrate contain- 
ing 62.38% of dry rubber and having 
a viscosity of 3,720 at 20° C. and a 
specific gravity of 0.9471. 
1See Inp1A RusBerR Wort, July 1, 1933, p. 51. 
2 Tbid., Dec., 1933, p. 51. 








Details of Dr. Kraay’s method of 
creaming latex* are now also available. 
This method (patent application, No. 
67,584, Neth.) appears much simpler 
than the preceding process. First a 1% 
dispersion in water is prepared of 
Konnyaku flour (obtained from Amor- 
phophallus Riviertti Durrieu), the flour 
being stirred long enough to allow it 
to swell. Then to 100 parts by volume 
of fresh, ammoniated latex are added 
about 25 parts by volume of the flour 
dispersion; the whole is stirred for 
about 15 minutes. The mixture is next 
allowed to stand at tropical tempera- 
ture (28 to 30° C.) for a few hours 
when it is found to have separated into 
two well-defined layers, the upper con- 
taining all the rubber; while the lower, 
transparent and pale yellow, is practi- 
cally entirely free from rubber. “Even 
treatment with acid fails to yield any 
more rubber. The rubber content of 
the upper portion is now about double 
that of the material started with. 

It is pointed out that not only does 
this new creaming agent act more 
rapidly than the usual gums and col- 
loidal substances, but it works at or- 
dinary tropical temperature without 
extra heating being required; then it 
is much cheaper than the usual agents, 
and the cream obtained has the vis- 
cosity suited for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 





Tire Import Restrictions 

As from December 3, 1935, and for 
a period of ten months the importa- 
tion into Netherland India of tires 
and tubes for motor vehicles is sub-, 
ject to quota. It is understood that the 
Government has decided on this mea- 
sure in order to give the Goodyear tire 
factory a good start. Especially Japa- 
nese tires will be affected by the order 
since during the last few years consid- 
erable amounts have entered the coun- 
try where their low price obtained a 
ready demand for them. The quota for 
automobile and motorcycle tires is 
1,673,000 kilos, and for tubes, 163,300 
kilos. 


Production Raised 

The I.R.R.C., recognizing the valid- 
ity of the Netherland India claim 
for a higher quota, has’ decided to raise 
the basic figure for 1936 by 57,000 tons, 
that for 1937 by 53,500 tons, and that 
for 1938 by 55,000 tons. The revised 
standard production for 1936 is there- 
fore 500,000 tons against 443,000 tons: 
for 1937, 520,000 tons instead of 467,000 
tons, and for 1938, 540,000 tons instead 
of 485,000 tons. 
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Malaya 


Data from the Director of Agricul- 
ture, Straits Settlements, and adviser 
on Agriculture, Malay States, H. A. 
Tempany, show that during 1934 es- 
tates of over 100 acres planted up 
9,030 acres of new rubber and estates 
of less than 100 acres, 6,763 acres, in 
all, 15,793 acres. The total area under 
rubber in Malaya in 1934 was 3,303,823 
acres, of which 2,018,379 acres com- 
prised estates of 100 acres and over, 
and 1,285,444 estates of under 100 acres 
The total mature area on estates of the 
first group was 1,582,591 acres. 

Comparative figures for 1932, 1933, 
and 1934 show a progressive decrease 
in the acreages out of tapping on es- 
tates of 100 acres and over. In Decem- 
ber, 1932, 314,825 acres, or 22.1% of the 
total mature area, were out of tapping; 
in December, 1933, 248,500 acres, or 
16.7%, and in December, 1934, 225,165 
acres, or 14.3%. The decline was partic- 
ularly marked for which have 
ceased tapping entirely, for which the 
1932 figure was 141,448 acres, or 9% of 
the total mature area, 1933, 72,483 acres, 
or 4.9%, and 1934, 33,613 acres, or 2.1%. 

Interest continues in budgrafting and 
seed-selection, and ample advantage ap- 
pears to be taken of the permission to 


estates 


replant areas as provided under the 
rubber regulation scheme, as the fol- 
lowing table shows: 


1933 1934 
No. of Total 
Areas Acreage 


No. of Total 
Areas Acreage 


Federated 


Malay States. 338 89,1¢ 354 103,362 
Straits Settle- 

DEES vnihasss 44 4,572 49 7,769 
Unfederated 

Malay States. 121 70,825 174 93,5¢ 

er 503 164,559 577 204,691 

The increase in the Unfederated 


Malay States is particularly interesting 

The output of rubber in Malaya dur- 
ing 1934 came to 479,371 tons, against 
459,836 tons in 1933. Production by the 
estates of 100 acres and over increased 
about 10% in 1934; while that of those 
under 100 acres in size declined some- 
what. 

Exports of concentrated latex in- 
creased considerably: 14,172 tons, 
against 10,470 tons in 1933, 5,192 tons 
in 1932, and 1,925 tons in 1931. The 
1934 shipments included: latex with a 
dry rubber content of under 4.8 pounds 
per gallon, 5,445 tons, dry equivalent; 
4.8 to 5.7 pounds per gallon, 6,002 tons; 
over 5.7 pounds per gallon, 2,7 

Probably because of the failure of 
the well-known Chinese manufacturer 
of rubber goods, Tan Kah Kee, the 
f rubber retained locally for 
from 2,878 


amount 
manufacturing purposes fell 
tons in 1933 to 872 tons. 
As to methods of preparation, estates 
are installing more modern smoke 
houses. The Subur smoke house, a one- 
story building of separate compart- 
ments with racks on trolleys and an 
underground flue, is successfully used 
on a number of estates and is recom- 
mended by the Rubber Research Insti- 
tute. One or two estates prepare hot- 


air dried sheet for special consumers. 
One large concern exports practically 
all its crop as concentrated latex; a 
few others prepare and ship creamed 
concentrated latex and ordinary field 
latex. Revertex is shipped by two es- 
tates in Johore. A number of “dopes” 
for treating the interior of iron con- 
tainers to prevent discoloration of latex 
(regarding which there has been much 
complaint) have been examined, but 
no really satisfactory product has yet 
been discovered, although one or two 
appear promising. 

A number of big rubber companies 
have recently embarked on replanting 
schemes, some of which are quite con- 
siderable. Thus one large concern is 
to cut out and replant 600 acres of old 
rubber; while another has already 
started replanting 500 acres. Apparent- 
ly local planters have taken to heart 
the advice given them by Victor Low- 
inger to replant promptly to qualify 
for higher assessment by the time the 
next international restriction agreement 
is considered. 

The Shum Yip Leong Rubber Works, 
Klang, which has a branch at Ipoh, 
produces bicycle tires and tubes said 
to be not only of very good quality, 
but exceptionally cheap. 





Burma 

The first rubber factory in Burma is 
reported to have started production of 
rubber and canvas shoes at Kamayut 
near Rangoon. A daily output of 10,000 
pairs of shoes is expected, and later on 
tires and tubes will also be manu- 
factured. 





Japan 

Hitherto Americans held 51% of the 
shares of the Japanese branch of the 
Goodrich company, the Yokohama 
Rubber Co., while the remainder was 
in the hands of the Japanese Furukawa 
Denki Kogyo K. K. Now the latter 
concern has acquired the rest of the 
shares for the sum of 2,880,000 yen. 





India 
The growing use of 
in India is developing a strong inter- 
manufacture of tires, an 
has received added 
from the recent adoption of 
rubber tires for bullock carts. Another 
rubber factory was recently launched 
at Bombay, the All-India Tire & Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., which will manufacture, 
import, and deal in all kinds of rubber 
and rubber goods and particularly en- 
gage in remolding rubber tires. 
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Canada 
(Continued from page 58) 
ber footwear, have increased from 


Japan, Hong Kong, and Straits Settle- 
ments, but the United States surpasses 
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all other countries combined as a 
source of Canadian imports of rubber 
products as a total. 

Canada has always been an impor- 
tant market for United States exports 
of rubber products, despite or perhaps 
even because of American control of 
many of the Canadian factories. Some 
of the products shipped to Canada are 
ih the nature of semi-finished manufac- 
tures, including reclaimed rubber, cer- 
tain rubberized fabrics, and certain 
hard rubber items. Others are in the 
nature of novelties and specialties in 
which the Canadian industry is often 
not strongly competitive. Nearly every 
class of rubber products is, however, 
exported to Canada to some extent 
each year. 


Unitep States Exports or RuspsErR Propucts 


-——Thousands of Dollars———— 
Exports to Canada 





Year Total Exports —— 
Le $68,658 $4,607 6.7% 
0930) 56-0 a0 58,906 3,899 6.6% 
Li ee 17,826 1,137 6.47% 
oy a . 21,762 1,655 7.6% 
bare ee 16,370 1,510 9.2% 


*Nine months. 


Exports to Canada formed an in- 
creasing share of United States total 
exports of rubber products in 1934 and 
1935, as such exports have increased 
more rapidly than exports to other 
foreign markets. Under the old tariff 
rates our 1934 exports to Canada in- 
creased 43% over the 1923 value, and 
during the first nine months of 1935 
the value was 23% greater than in the 
same period of 1934. The total value, 
nevertheless, is still far less than. in 
1930, for example. 

The changes effective in Canadian 
tariff rates on rubber products, as a 
result of the trade agreement with the 
United States, are usually from the 
former general tariff rate to the inter- 
mediate rate. Several former 35% ad 
valorem rates were reduced to 30% 
[tires, hose, mats and matting, rubber 
clothing, (raincoats 30%, but not less 
than 50¢ each) and rubberized fabrics]; 
there were several 244% reductions 
(rubber belting new rate 25%, rubber 
boots and shoes new rate 2214%; hard 
rubber tubes for making fountain pens, 
and blanks for making combs 714% 
new rate); rubber thread was reduced 
from 15% to 10%, canvas rubber-soled 
shoes from 40% to 35%, and certain 
rubber goods not specified from 2714% 
22124%. Reclaimed and scrap rubber 
were affected, entering Canada 
duty free. These rate changes, while 
all fractional, reduce the tariff barriers 
impeding imports from the United 
States and should, therefore, tend to 
facilitate transactions. 

The United States 
Canada under the agreement 
no changes in the rates on 
products imported into the 
States. 


to 
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B. P. Waugh on January 2 joins the 


Woodstock Rubber Co.,_ footwear 
manufacturer, Woodstock, Ont., as 
chemist. 
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Commodity Exchange 
TasuLatep WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 
Nov. Nov. Dec Dec. Dec. 


Futures 2 30 7 14 21 

IOUS) Sieteas PSO lenten: ‘atheds be ease 

MORGS, vieaineos W3c2i° «132% 1304 13014. - 13.22 
Ree 4.26 23.12 13.22 13.2 
eee 13:46 13:43. 13:32 13.40 13:45 
TS, 5 é5ich 0% 13.70 13.66 13.52 13.60 13.69 
EDRs site eiciss 13.90 13.89 13.71 13.80 13.90 
OE. i cceune 13.96 13.96 13.78 13.87 13.96 
SS ee ae 13.85 13.94 14.03 


Volume per 
week (tons). 15,060 17,150 10,840 7,020 


THE above table gives the nearest 

first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that just 
closed, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of last month up to time 
of going to press. This plan sets forth 
the general price trends in the briefest 
possible manner. 

During December, as was also true 
in November, the price level of No. 1 
smoked sheet in the futures market re- 
mained in general just over 13¢. Ex- 
ception to this came with news, De- 
cember 3, of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee allowing a 57,- 
000-ton increase of the Netherland India 
basic quota. This change brought 
about a 40-point drop, carrying the 
price of near futures under 13¢, Decem- 
ber, for instance, to 12.73. The effect 
was short lived, however, and recovery 
rapid with the week ended December 





CRUDE RUBBER 


7 closing above the 13¢ level again. 

The general firmness of the market 
during the past several months reflects 
the trend of restriction to the gradual 
reduction of world stocks, also the im- 
proved business of the rubber industry 
in the United States. Price fluctua- 
tions with few exceptions have been of 
small range during December and then 
seemed to be influenced mainly by the 
character of factory demand. 


New York Outside Market 
With the exception of two days during 
the first week of December, No. 1 smoked 
sheet has held a price of 13¢ or above. It 
dropped below that figure in sympathy 
with the futures market on receipt of 
the Netherland India quota increase by 
the I.R.R.C. Active factory demand at 
these lower levels, however, brought a 
quick recovery. Factory demand has 
been consistently good as would be ex- 
pected with the rate of manufacturing 
that has been maintained. The week- 
end closing prices for the past two 
months follow: November 2, 13%é; 
November 9, 1314¢; November 16, 
134%¢; November 23, 137s¢; November 
30, 13%¢; December 7, 13%¢; Decem- 
ber 14, 13%g¢; and December 21, 13'4¢. 
Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States for November was 42,778 
long tons, against 42,436 in October. 


December 1935 





Cents per Pound 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Plantations 


Rubber latex, nor- 


WAY 66-00:4.6 GOL 


Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, 


Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, 


ki NEO. 


Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-June 
No. 3 Amber, spo 
No. 1 Brown 
srown rolled .... 


Paras 

Upriver fine .... 
Upriver fine .... 
Upriver coarse... 
Upriver coarse... 
[slands fine ..... 
Islands fine ..... 
Acre, Bolivian fine 
Acre, Bolivian fine 
Beni, Bolivian ... 
Madeira fine 


Caucho 

Upper ball ...... 
Upper bali ...... 
Lower ball ...... 


Pontianak 
Bandjermasin 
Pressed block .. 
Sarawak sccicses 


Guayule 

Duro, washed and 
Aried ..cccccees 

AMpar ..ccccsees 


Africans 

Rid: Nunes 22.53. 
Black Kassai .... 
Prime Niger flake. 


Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak «+... 
Gutta Soh ....... 
Red Macassar 


Balata 

lock, Ciudad 
| eee 

Manaos block .... 

Surinam sheets .. 
Bs 


*Washed and 
Brazil. 


—_ 
Dec. 26, 


crepe 


Nov. 25 
1935 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cenis per Pound 


~- November, 1935 
¢ 2) 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet r 1 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Shect $1243 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1234 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1254 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 5 13¥5 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe .. . 43 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 127% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 4 1234 
Be. 2 Ager ...... e's 127% 
NO. (3) ARIDET. o005 cca S 4 1234 
eS ee eae s 1275 
Rolled Brown <.s.0-.5.00 1214 





*Holiday. 
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1 1375 123 Te a 
1 13. 156 1254.42 13 
1 12% 1214 125@ 1234 12 
1234 1243 12; 123% 124% 12% 
13¥5 1314 43% 1314 1336 1314 
13% 134% 13 13% 1334 1336 
13 1238 1233 124% 127g 13 
127% 12% 1295 1234 1 12} 
13. 123% 123 1233 1 13 
127% 127% 12%, 1234 1 12} 
1234 1234 127, 1256 1234 12} 
1254 1254 12% 1214 12% 1238 
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127% 12 13 
12 2% 1 
13%4 13 l 
133g 13 1 
134; 13 1 
13 137, 1 
137, 13 1 
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12% 1232 1 
1234 123% 12 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption U.S. 
Year Production Consumption % to Crude Stocks*® Exports 
SURE Bacco aCe eb sak eeeee eet 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
tt igivkehbtages eaausueeaaws 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
1935 
DT -..6 cbcakeedarbeenwes 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 $17 
PMIDED  6'6n06.046000048 6460600 10,072 9,374 21.7 22,989 532 
eRe tae nee epee ee 9,741 10,549 24.8 20,637 310 
PETE 00s 08000 nessnesescnccencee 10,315 10,466 23.4 20,521 476 
DT bbe abs0sassseseeve ca bnes 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 402 
ER 2G wens sae edhe aacans¥see% 8,590 8,710 23.8 17,932 283 
BOY, Bi n.6 0.009 00s 00'n'neweseees 8,421 8,396 23.1 17,810 384 
EL ao aisn ohbe kes ous ees ens 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 320 
Beptember .....ccccccccccccces 9,041 8,774 23.4 18,260 442 
0 SS See eee skesebee 11,926 9,662 22.8 19,640 579 
PE cckacauntocks tnesas 11,482 9,084 22.2 21,478 ine 





*Stocks on hand 


the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


HE demand for reclaim slackened 
about the middle of December, 
owing to the approach of the annual 
inventory period. Rubber manufactur- 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for November, 1935: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 








pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
November, 1935 
Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubb of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 7,011 307 
United States ........ 19,105 459 
Continent of Europe.. 8,944 336 
British possessions .... 1,591 13 
Tapan ...... Sen saes-se 4,879 47 
Other countries ...... 448 7 
BOCA .66s0% ccccere ° 41,978 1,169 


Actual, by Land and Sea 
November, 1935 
rN 


Rubber Imports: 








Wet 
Rubber 

Dry (Dry 
Rubber We t) 

From Tons Tons 
OR ed Gasca sks basemen 2,930 707 
i OD. oncccnsceeesee 2,177 98 
Java and other Dutch islands. 98 2 
Oc Oe oo. 6545 5508 ees 1,233 123 
SE CRORE voces sd navce 278 15 
DE GUS cL cada chadescoene 454 14 
EAR a ee eee 1,311 844 
French Indo-China .......... 35 90 
Other countries ..........-- 101 8 
DE Sccbeclieadsesskuaas 8,617 1,901 


ers in all lines anticipate pronounced 
resumption of demand for rubber prod- 


ucts shortly after January 1. Govern- 
ment supported projects of the 
P.W.A. are recognized as strongly 
influential in support of this revival. 


Reclaimers expect the demand for their 
products will continue active for the 
next six months. 

November statistics on 
and consumption closely approximate 
those for October. Stocks on hand 
November 30 were reported as 21,478 
long tons, a gain of 1,838 long tons over 
those of October 31. 

Prices on standard grades are quoted 
unchanged from one month ago except 


production 


in the case of No. 1 Floating Tubes, 
which advanced l¢ to 14¢. 
New York Quotations 
December 26, 1935 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 
Black Select ........ 1.16-1.18 5 /5% 
en, Sacocchesadeuea 1.18-1.22 6 / 6% 
Shoe 
eee ee 1.56-1.60 6 /6% 
Tube 
No. 1 Floating ....... 1.00 “ /14%4 
Compounded .......... 1.10-1.12 17% 
a 1.15-1.30 Zu) 7% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 3%4/ 4% 
ME 6a skcurckessoas 1.35-1.50 8 /9% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


THE market for all grades of rub- 
ber scrap holds very steady and 
firm, with a slightly upward tendency. 
Boots AND SHOES. Moderate uniform 
demand continues. This item rarely fluc- 
tuates very much. 

INNER Tuses. Market continues very 
strong on all grades at higher prices. 
Export demand is good, and prices are 
meeting the domestic market. 

Tires. These stocks are in better 
demand than one month ago, with prices 
trending a little higher. 

Sotw Tires. The demand for both 
domestic and foreign consumption is im- 
proving slightly. Prices are steady. 


MECHANICALS. All grades are firm and 
in fair demand. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Harp Rusper. Stocks are very scanty; 
while the actual supply is diminishing. 
Prices are unchanged. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
December 26, 1935 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..... “ $0.01 /$0. ony 





So ee .00 
Untrimmed arctics ....... 7“ 00n17 ‘00 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating ..... Ib .08%4/ .09 
No. 2. compound . lb -03%/ .03% 
SS eas snkeeeoeces pen eee .033%45/ .03% 
ee ES en seaeetes 03%4/ .03% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
SS Se ae ton 7.50 / 8.00 
Beadless ..... cabhewus ton 11.75 /12.00 
Auto tire carcass........fon 9.50 /10.00 
Black auto peelings.....ton 16.00 /17.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck .....ton 35.00 /36.00 
Oe ae ton 38.00 /39.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap......... ton 15.00 /17.00 
Hose, air brake ..........tonm 14.00 /15.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 /13.50 
ee ee cccescecdD, O206/ D2 
i CE cuccssesevaeseee lb. O1K%/ .01K% 
White druggists’ sundries. .Ib. 02%/ .03 
eS ee 2 f/f 02% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib. ALK/ 11% 





New Incorporations 


Davis Rubber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Capital $1,250. H. O. and H. S. Davis. 
Company’s plant is at 1600 E. Fif- 
teenth St. 

Fabest Rubber Mat Co., Inc., 29 
Greene St., Hackensack, N. J. Capital 
$125,000. BP. Faber, 275 Beech St. J. 
Faber, 267 Beech St., and A. Sylvester, 
29 Greene St. all of Hackensack. 
Manufacture rubber products and nov- 
elties of all kinds. 

Rubatex Products, Inc., Bedford, Va. 
Maximum capital $1,000,000. F. W. 
Peel, agent in charge of business. 
Manufacture and develop rubber prod- 
ucts. 
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ARBON BLACK. The market con- 
tinues steady. Consumption for the 
past few months has exceeded produc- 
tion, but this situation will be corrected 
shortly when additional production 
comes into operation. During the past 
year the cost of production increased 
because of the regulations imposed on 
production in Texas and also because 
of the emergency freight. However no 
changes have been made in prices for 
the coming six months. Preliminary 
schedules indicate good prospects. 
“DuPreENeE.”? Announcement is made in 
the current advertising that the price 
of “DuPrene” has been reduced 5¢ per 
pound. While this fact is not spectac- 
ular, it is important as a forerunner of 


2 Trade mark registered. 


DVERTISING p 


acne at MOVED 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


several price reductions which the pro- 
ducer of this material hopes will take 
place during the next two years. 
Factice. Despite restricted business 
due to temporary closing down for in- 
ventory optimistic views prevail as to 
the volume of business to be done in 


the next six months. No. radical 
changes in price are expected. 
LirHARGE. Prices have been steady 


since mid-October, but they may rise 
soon owing to the sustained advance 
of pig lead. 

RuBBER CHEMICALS. 
steady for these essential materials. 
Prices generally are unchanged, with 
higher ones a possibility. In fact minor 
price revisions are being scheduled on 
some items. 


The demand is 


71 





Rupser SoLvENTs. A broad demand 
exists for solvents, notably in the tire 
and proofing divisions of the trade. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTs. Sales to the 
rubber trade during the last quarter 
were very satisfactory. At present sea- 
sonal slackness prevails, but takings 
against contracts have been quite satis- 


factory. Contract renewals for the first 
half of 1936 have far exceeded pro- 
ducers’ expectations. Prices continue 


firm at quoted levels, and contracts for 
the first six months of 1936 are being 
written on the current basis. 


Zinc Oxipe. Contracts for the first 
half of 1936 are being made at the 
prices prevailing since October 1. An- 
ticipation of a price rise later is stimu- 
lating acceptance of contracts for 1936. 





New York Quotations 
December 26, 1935 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered.... - $0.02 /$0.0332 
Rottenstone, domestic .... 03 / .03% 
OS err cbienins va 38.00 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated ........+. ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .06%/ .07 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy../b. .04 
CAThanate ....cccvececves Ib, .063%4/  .07 
Accelerators, Organic 
Rein. cic ssls Siniwicd wes ee woe im 2 7 @& 
MOGAO ncccistececosnisees i: 33 f 26 
Ar1O wcccccce wcevccccocees lb. 
, re ae ib. 68 f 5 
IG sccm ebicaessace seni im: woe 2 <5 
ee errr eee bo. 36 7 25 
PE ca carcioaes kee soa ee exo lb. .70 / .80 
i | eee. Ib. 
Accelerator. MD cacceasavees Ib. 
Me ©iss beep se seeeuisiecees 1b. 
SE ee ees Ib. 
Sc Saikisauiet we sax weer Ib. 
ES eer Ib. 
BOB .ccccccccccce aensnee db. 
bad piwkignciweneee=esee Ib. 
uneaaelnaueeseesas lb. 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ Ib. 
i esiekiseeesis 60eesesiess Ib. 
Beritete ...cccccccsccccses Ib. 
Bitty) Zimate ....ccesceses mw . 
EITC ob siweintanisneoe see Ib. 
MEN cul bce'es 0 0denseaeee Ib. 
EEE clas so vdaie obenes Ib 
ME Ga sew eagesss ours Ib. 
OO ees. Ib. 
DIETER» g.yi0's 0550,0000600'00 Ib. 
ES rere Ib. 
1 err Ib. 
DO gs es | i see Ib. 
_ aaa Ib. 
Ethylideneaniline Hosintesis-eia Ib. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...../b. 
Pete a ls ay ree 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. Ib. 
EEE Sigeo 0-6 0% eer scot. £8 J Si 
Hepteen ....... beneesarGirs Ib. 
BUOD: ans0.ecces6teseseeee Ib. 
eegresieetonsstenains ee 
Lae _— ee = - 
Methylenedianilide aaisrawa er Ib. 
ME Sheu sss 0% .0bi0'seo sor Ib 
NE SON <4 cn ed's snes eoa'e Ib. 
ES SE eo Ib. 
DEE oe6Gicssiecesiesaed Ib. 
ON CONG teased eeeessaees Ib, 1.50 / 1.90 
Ee ae Ib. 458 / $.00 
(2 eS rer Ib. 
| EERE rer rer Ib 
Su er sulphur eS > 
Tepidone Pekansasenseesc Ib. 
RC Ib 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 
eer Ib. 





ee Sarat neaaina se ene > 
Triphenyi guanidine (TPG). 2 
One aie tarararG isle: skew iwi biare orOe ib. 0.62 1.00 
SNS” Sec veceveeneceue Ib. . A 
Rp etiias Gasca Kenens ones lb. §.$88 / .69 
err Ib. 
So Secs Ib. 
ERMINE a 5.6/6 6:50 chs Geinie:s chs Ib. 
PME Seis cialis wes icise won Ib. 
EEE Oe a winidicn sean ss lb. .48 / .60 
MOE as ob b5e cin tcewieast Ib. 
Ey aialeealee aS eene on see’ Ib. 
Pore re ere TTT Tee Te 1b. 
FO I rr ee 1b. 
Activator 
bo PB eeeriecr er eld. 
Age Resisters 
Age-Rite Gel ...cccccees wale, 
i) eS GcOne ere - lb. 
io) Aree err ol. 
PUM ad s.6Waiesed-sionalare old. 
Oot OE Aare oo fb. 
WHEMEE ais.cs ee abésne ew Ad. 
pe eee eS 
Paocaaae esis ouese ee vee eld. 
PERN cbc ccceakesceweas Ib. 
I Sos oo cu cecancse ee Ad. 
POU gcinsceins vas siccale Ib. 
EE Ws teawine cee ee aie aes Ib. 
oe Me sauicaccacccdsesed Ib. 
See sens eeneeee ae ee lb. 
White wel enews asnmed Ib. 
OS ee ee vohts 
Neozone (standard) 1b, 
BL ccicaneisse aw asa cows oats 
Mees cacictnise ceases ee Ib. 
| RAE ONS Aare Seaee aistOe 
Me asitee esc ccesecemenue Ib. 
Oo SI eRe ree Ib. 
PEENEE alas aiesix'e eo sd cies ot Ib. 
PINE a 5c vinssceceee ean Ib. 
~ Eee Ib. 
ere Ib. 
Wie adie iy ses anies somes Ib. 
IWORES scine waeciss caseinnsieen Ib. 
Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia ee Ib. drums).100 /bs, 3. a / 4.00 


py  cccccee e100 NBS. 
id (700 b. drums) .100 Ibs. 335 / 3.60 
Antiscorch Materials 
Antiscorch T ......00.00s. Ib. 
OS are lb. .085 
i eee Ib. 
Palate eiicie koe seein ee Ib. 
ila oie os vss one wie eave 1b. 
RE os Sic cond snsonewnes Ib. 
Antisun Materials 
EE, ovantadesaten ee Ib. 


A eerie Ib. 


Binder, Fibrous 


GIR occ oncaneeisneece ton$30.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
B. R. S 7 a Posvaaske Ib. =.015 /$0.017 
Re Re Dy NG) Sebi ccccces Ib. 0185 / O17 
Colors 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial) Ib. 15 
BLUE 
ee Ib. 
DUNNE cet cawanee ews ess Ib. 
PUNT a acad Socinsebinues acne Ib, §=.80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine, dry, Group 1../b.  .14 
BROWN 
MED. os bb a8 ones kaacuees Ib 13 
CREEN 
ON ree eee ere ere 1b. 
COLGwe. MORE cine cacceces 1b. .20 
GMAIREIA Sc Ok ac ceases Ib. = .20 
MPN ats > a slracia Save aesd lb. 18% 
EE pbent0e060dseens sean Ib. 
CHENNOUS oo oe cescatesescce Ib. 70 
MOM Snceisectccsdevccesie Ib. 
Ce eee ee ee Ib. 85 / 3.50 
ORANGE 
EMD osstceesscaveseusvees Ib 
ME  cGewnnwddweuwueas Ib 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
CWOMMEOMY 6 uie.oeu 05446 Ck Seas Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
NS 34d ss Scanadaead Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
PEER ago aun ae eee Ib. 
. ier Ib. 60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/7 smc ca Ib. 
P.. No. "3 pataaee Ib. 46 
Sulphur free ccccccces lb. 48 
oan oo Ib. 
EE TE ere Ib. 33 
2 pees eaderonssncenne Ib. 22 
ASiSti oo. cece eee ceeeeeers Ib. 
Cadmium ......scsceeeeeee Ib. a a 
Chinese ...ccccsccccccccce Ib. 
COE: 6 cecnee ec csbcoues Ib. 
MN ys csexissnwecesened Ib. 
ME Svicccccicnsecanue Ib. 
Ce SS errr Ib. 09% 
MIRE re peer ee Ib. 
PME fo oas deans Wie coin eace jb. =.80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) .......-- b. 04%4/ rryrg 
Albalith Black Label-11../b. .04%/ .04 
Astrolith (5-ton lots)....Jb.  .04% 
ASO ccccccesscccccces Ib. .04%/ .04 
Cr 7 PP cadéenneeeue lb. 06 / .06 
eb2 DV eaagaswen cameo Ib. 06 / 6 
ZS Qo. Mists ta ceucees 1b. 10%/ .10 
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eee re 6. $0.1052/$0.1034 Aquarex D 
Sunolith (5- ton lots)..... Ib. =.0434 . gaane apes oscas 
pan-fer ERS Se lb. pentose , 
PE sterevsuraneex coc clb, asein, domestic, ground, 
EE panies Ah nik hence ib. 20-30 mesh ........0000. Ib. $0.15 /$0.15% Resmeeenns Ib 
— co OS ae lb. 06 CED can 5 46 Teed ela ton B . ince tea ania ae 
itanox-A (50-lb. bags)..../b. a7 .18% Color pastes, dispersed..... eres CC) RRP ce ir a bh 
B (50-1b. bags).......... me ‘jos 4 ‘ost a iano: Ib. 1.50 Ee acenenaed hana 4 
C (50-Ib. bags) ......... ib. 06 / 06%  — Dispersex 15 ...... cecal: “ME Para-Dors «oe. veseess ees lb. 
ee yr iwken wee OD. cagisswehsaevetecw eee > ae 
Zine Oxide Bib; BOWE 666s sews snues Ib, «13 —_ my 0 ‘ 
Anaconda, Green Seal RS ne jb, 13 EEE, Ee 4008859 210 ¥'0'0 s/t 10:8 
M 3 06 / 614 Factice nee. dis- 30 
05 / .053 PCTSEH .ccccccescccces ie -26 
Os 4 Osig Heliozone, Dispersed ...... > 07 /$0.11 
05 / .05%4 SPP rare 208 oy a4 
05%/ .0534 Micronex, Colloidal (75 lbs.).! Ib. ll o«s8D. 13 
.08 320 IDS. ....ceeeceeeeees ib, 08 De geswsasscsesececcoasectD, 01 
06%4/ .06% Nekal BX (dry).....c.eee. ib. ie i ES. cauksbeceusaakee lb. BF 
05 10534 PR cunkesckstonsachvel a re AO h epee tereerey: Ib. 113 
05 / .05% ee SS nr. = 1.75 white [Skeeneeeeseseneeesce 26 7 225 
d _ St opens seebbasebeaseeae . FU 
ee oS BR Gonewrememear ib, 30 Softeners... a 
French Process, Florence Sulphur, Colloidal......... Ib. BR Ee ees Ib. 
o White Seal-7 (bbls.). a ripe rei — agg ganespnne one o§ Burgundy pitch pete -%5 nz 
Bren Sees .vccesscc -06 06% inc oxide, Colloidal....... ; (net weight) ier mS 5 06% 
Red Seal-9 ........... ib: ytd “nets Mineral Rubber Se rr gal. 15 S 
rales S| S 7 ae Se a ea b. .0125/ .014 Glycerine 88%, com........ Ib. 12%4/ 1234 
z ue -_ +; couseses i 7 Y pty Nie Siem: «bs ton 25.00 Palm oil (Witco).......... lb. 05% 
H e He d € ans oo 0 080. ae. ‘Osi4 Genasco Hydrocarbon, Petrolatum, light amber..../b. 03'4/ 03% 
— ~ P te oe ‘0514 granulated, (fact’y)...ton Pigmentar (drums) teens gal. as J «we 
‘ ebne eenaens os = > anu Re eR re ps ton Pigmentaroil (drums) ....gal. 25. f° 36 
< Wig n tical tap aad: i, DK 08% Gilsonite nen Pine oil, dest. distilled 
ee ee ae ee (factory) ........s00. ton Rss sete e eee eeees - 43 / 46 
EERE ARIES lb. .05 / .05% Hydrocarbon, ee eee es _ ng ‘inulin te eeeeeeeees . 6.00 
Ree ne 5 ae ; 5 sy BOE ccscsersecocsvesnes on --gai. as Jf <2 
7 pareeere te oe o" ae J Ost Parmir Grade 1, l.c.l......ton 31.00 Plastogen ...... 
Joe (lead free)" ail ; Grade 2 .cscsecee seeeestom 31.00 Reogen ....- Ib. 
“7 Label No I 05 TR «seas S5as awh ame ton ent - ‘compounded. «. = .40 
Green Label No. : 1b. 05 Bee  avbeenses bewseeeeeeeeee jj - © MaRaRpeWe. Snare: Te s\29:6'8 ¢-0'0 6:66 )¥/e srl 
Red Label No. 30....-1b. .05 Mold Lubricants a err a 
DM ota coaasene Ib, 08 Mold Paste No 1.......0. ib. Pati ocuis ccasss scccees Ib,” ; 
YELLOW Kusco mold paste ......... ib. 612 /_ .30 io = eee = 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow). ib. 40 / .50 taoted _scecesccosesovere ton 65.00 /70.0u po ee ee 235 
EON 205505 ib. 1 lll daa aaa Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
I ck ca ssicsecnen bald lb. 0934 Soapstone Sey ee rere. on 25.00 /35.00 GI Wein oo os scan Ib. 
SME 2G 5. ccncesexotesee Ib. 2.50 Oil Resistant Resin C Pitch tb c MP fb. .0125/ .0145 
Dispersing Agents N.C Ce ree b. esin C Pitch 70° P.. .0125/ .0145 
Bardol Beek she i tale Ib. .021 / .023 mostolning Oils Psat Pitch 85° C. M. P.. = .0125/ .0145 
MEU sccssseasioessnstnemee  $—§.. « . SR skesedecseawesos Ib. .039 / .041 
Ritiee—ien Raber Substitutes s. ag O. ectastagcoutseenee jb. .012 / .014 Benzol 90% (drums)..... gal. .23 
Fillers. Inert Reenforcers Beta:Trichiorethane sae % 
On i (I IS i 40, 
Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b. mills.ton 15.00 Carbon Black ee Carbon bisulphide Ib 05%/ .08% 
4 : Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- cen aes ee . em OTS 
gn , Louis (0 Se ES cree ton 30.00 ee eer ib. -0535/ .0825 Dipentene, commercia soeces Ib. .05% 
“Tb. "paper OO ton 22.85 5 ae — Cor Thack ere (d rums) ee esebaeeaeae gal. .42 / .44 
off col or, domestic castes ton 20.00 bree eet hed” oS ag : Rubber ( powe 3, refinery). ee .06%/ .07% 
white, im = EM Gaccecus ton gr ee “eh acts Lamers owe No. 1, tank cars.gal. .16 
foie, ch crite-st--se Disperso. (delivered) v1..ib, 0485/0533 NO § verstrctrtererr gal, 13 
a PR ?’ / 90 Dine, cl. tab. Mew Balada gal. 15 
SD Cocco us tse be teen ees ib. 7 GT Ore rere gal. .18 
Inf ee b 02 / .03 Orleans, La., Galveston : Turpentine, wood, dest. dis 
K: lite No \e 1 a Aisorrineas> ton (ea or Houston, Tex...../b. Dee tilled (drums) - eee “a J «3 
_ = ; B. avevbekenewns ye c.l., delivered New York. Ib. 0535 St bili f C oseevces of/Gl, E Pe 
eer re er local stock delivered.. 07 / .08% abilizers tor Cure 
Cc i c. ia Filler ton 9.00 /14.00 Dixiedensed, c.1, f.0.b. — Fatty acids (tank cars)....1 lb. 08 
De aeetie gta 100 Ibs. ag Orleans, La., Galveston : Laurex, ton lots ...... ocawsl. 
G tilde eens 100 Ibs. or Houston, Tex..... ib,  -0445 Oleic acid (tank cars).... Ib. 0834 
—.* ocneseesee c.l., delivered New York.Jb.  -0535 P SEERNEK TB cicscees - 10%/ 11% 
Paris white, Euclish ae ? local stock delivered..Jb. -07 / .08% BERUB axsaecies -lb. .084 / .094 
ston die 100 Jbs Exceilo, c.l., f.o.b Gulf bo ‘ Stearic acid, double pressed./b. 6 Y fi 
cach wend, Cane g ee OE Cee Ib, -0445/ .0645 single pressed ........... » goo / <0 
mgt ’ 7100 Ibs delivered New a ork.jb.  -0535/ .0735 - triple pressed ........... Ib. .1234/ .13% 
escsscecce ° .c.l., delivered ew “ cel ee Te OE eee Eee lb. .08 ; 
Pn Bay A post fer Sie A SEES REET lb. .07 / .08% Zine Stearate .........e.e, We . ee 
ed  mceenscsse aa 7 Gastex .......++-000- 21d, 03 / .07 Synthetic Rubber 
Wite y te ton 7.00 Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b New ““DuPrene’! Latex Type 
Ww re Eat inewnenne > eres s tos 21.00 /50.C0 Orleans, La., Galveston £ 50 e ti ae 
bem : our AS » bi i aneseeses on 21. 0 “1% Houston, Tex,, e i 0445 Type D Bicvaneneep ese xe on" 
illers for . ilit elivered New York -0535 “ & . > ene “eS ig ‘ 
Fumonex, c. -l., A orks. .Ib. 03 ical stock delivered. 07 / 08% bic ‘lite riage’ l 35 
Ne lb. 04% Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. — isin Matas. oa ae 50 6.00 
OR psspehseecandsssseats Ib Orleans, La., Galveston e Witte aes ee a 3.50 / 6.0 
Thermax «dD Da Houston, Tex..... lb, 0445 aenineenear ao, Cee 
ia al alert! Bo ae 0434 1. delivered New York. ib. .0535 Molding POODED 65605595 lb. 75 
2: Spiga aaa pale it aia it ° peed stock delivered. 07 / .08% Tackifier P 
Finishes Bez BRIE: INO) Oo asxss..a5s 0s Ib 15 / .020 
a A lacquer, clear......gai Varusals 
colors .. te eee sees Gal Ee eee al. 1.45 
Rubber lacquer, Vulcanizing Ingredients 
cS hah. cea 393 /3 03 07 Sulphur 
py ~~ Sg aapetele +047 05% : Chloride, drums ........ ib. .033%4/ .04 
“i ea gran es 2500 ‘ 45. .0445/ .0645 ee 100 /bs. 
Ss tg aa ana i New York.Jb. 0535/ .0735 SON Ass a wenishinew eee = Ib. 
tnt : Vandex .. lb 
PINE clad ses se0eds ban ton l.c.l., delivered New : aI gts teh” outa o- 
c L y (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Flock BE saces 4 -07 / 08% y 
Cotton flock, dark Ib i 7 243 Carbonex .....seseeeeeees . 030 / 0375 Waxes : 
“Tao lange as ane a ae "coca UD seeeceneoese . .0315/ .040 —— No. 3 chalky. a 
SR cisbkchaisapasereel Ib, .1434/ _.20 , 5 SE ee ee 
oF Z t ee ton 8.50 fe Se eee ee Ib. 
Pee Seem Satara. ---»» Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 10.00 EINE Stsatedaveorincs Ib. 
+ afi ae apo tel eager ae No. 2 Standard.....ton 8.50 B Sey b eb successeusenes seh 
Latex Compounding Ingredients DIRIE 5 cs oucnssscescaess ton Montan, crude ........... Ib. 
EE eee SE. conkers boeabe ton —- 
Antox, dispersed .......... wy omens ton 1 Trade mark registerea. 
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Making on time deliveries of 
accurately cut and finished molds 
for the leading tire makers has been 
our job since 1917. 

A finely equipped plant and picked 
mechanics enable us to do the 
finest work at low prices. 


Customers’ confidences are re- 
spected. 


May we quote on your next lot 
of molds ? 











Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron 


Ohio 

















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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New YorxK Cotton ExcHance WEEK-END 
CLostnc PRICEs 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec 
Futures 2 30 7 14 21 
Nov BADD cose. ners te: wee 
Dec 10.95 11.74 11.79 11.47 11.76 
Mar 10.80 11.53 11.58 11.23 11.28 
eee 10.78 11.26 11.40 11.01 10.46 
Sept. .. 10.68 11.12 11.30 10.81 10.78 
Oct. <<. .- 10.62 11.04 11.25 10.72 10.69 
HE ns table gives the nearest 


first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that under 
review, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of last month up to time 
of going to press. This plan permits 
tracing at a glance the prices of rep- 
resentative futures for approximately 
two consecutive months. 

Middling cotton futures prices main- 
tained a price position between 11 and 
12¢ for the month of December except 
the distant months, which dipped be- 
low 11¢ during the last half of that 
period. Within the above mentioned 
limits fluctuations were frequent and 
the range fairly wide, reflecting the un- 
certainty of the outcome of the entire 
AAA program as the time approaches 
for a Supreme Court decision on the 
Hoosaic Mills case and others that may 
indirectly affect the cotton situation. 
In addition there has been a widespread 
feeling here and abroad that something 
is wrong with our silver that will ne- 
cessitate a change in Government pol- 
icy, and discontent exists among trad- 
ers because of the delay of the admin- 
istration in announcing its 1936 acreage 
program. The stabilizing developments 
were: the Government December crop 
estimate of 10,734,000 bales, a reduction 
of 407,000 bales from the November 
forecast; the reduction also of crop 
estimates for India and Brazil of 718,- 
000 and 111,000 bales respectively; the 
near high record world use of cotton in 
October; and the improved export 
showing this year, 3,168,951 bales to 
December 19 against 2,275,010 to that 
date last year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ap- 
proved a four-year cotton adjustment 


‘ontract which propeses to base re- 
striction on a total area of 44,500,000 
with a minimum restriction in 1936 of 


30% from that figure and payment to 
the farmer of about $8.50 per acre for 
the acreage withheld from production. 
Other conditions were thought to be 
improvements as against past measures, 
but doubt is current as to whether the 
entire program is constitutional or not, 
with sentiment so allied with the nega- 
tive possibility as to cause little de- 
mand for distant futures. 
Cotton Fabrics 

Dritis, Ducks, OSNABURGS, AND TENNIS 
Ducks. The market on these goods is 
characteristically quiet owing to the holi- 
day season. Prices remain firm. 


RAINcOAT Fasrics. Now that the 
Christmas trade is finished, the raincoat 
business is very quiet at present. All 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
EE ceascususecounsnseisiaasuses 12.22 
MMMM sckuceiatasnchechporsusassse 12.23 
SS | ere rere peeeeenbewen 11.95 
ke ee err ers err ae 11.83 





New York Quotations 





December 26, 1935 
Drills 
38-inch Z2.00-yard 2.255 600006 yd. $0.16 
SROMEN BAP BORE 6sccvccvescsoce 0942 
ee ee eee ee 225% 
ee ee 1858 
52-inch 1.90-yard ........sesee0. 17% 
SESOOR RAO SENG osccccccusoness 16% 
eS Perr ee er 143g 
PPO EBOWMEE éocsaccicseccscs 18 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F........ yd. .1642/.1656 
- “inch ee ee ere 22% 
4-inch 1.35-yard D. F......... -23% 
“ster 1.05-yard D. F...... ° 3274/.33% 
TBAMCR UZ.ZUOURCE 0 occsecsccse 384 
MECHANICALS 
Hose and belting. .......cce0. lb. 35 
TENNIS 
Sainch 1.35-yasd ...ccesecees yd. .2378 
*Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 
POUL: Sibebnccsceenceessesd -10 
3U-inch No. 72 ly 
4U-inch No. 72 -20 
RED SEAL 
Ce Se ree er re yd. -08 34 
PPO Giteeuase edb cu ek be naews loye2 
BOGOR v-kcnnsos ben bee pease soso 1l7%a 
SERN S508 sae kebenbhasbennga se 2 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard .....0.c.e0- yd. .1256/.13 
40-inch Z.48-YOrd ..cccsvccsccces 117 /.123% 
SOEMER Z.5GFOE occ cccccccccscs lly 
ce ae ee eer ree 104 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste..... -llig 
4U-inch 1U-ounce part waste..... 1034 
STARE ZADGERE ooccccvccesecse 13 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64.......666. yd. .09 
PisiGS 60 x 4B... cvcocvcvosscscoee 11% 
Surtace prints 60 X 64.......... 13% 
Print cloth, 38-inch, 00 x 64... Vox 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 64, 2.50-yard........e00. yd. ell 
66 KOR; BPG s 6 iss osscesccce 10% 
56 & GA, SADGOEE cc sccvcsvesecs 098 
ee ee ere ee rere 07% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
06x G4, ZS0 FONE, 6.0 cccccses yd. 06% 
OO X OO, GAS GOrG csc escisecnes 05% 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply — 
Peeler ...ccccccccsece coccce 36 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
MT: i ccseeesias ces 1b. 36 
9%, ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
DO: <oibead ec nes nncan .34 


CORD FABRICS 
a Karded peeler, 1 yy” cot- 
PO ES 36 
15/373 "Karded peeler, cell cot- 


ee 34 
23/5/3 "Karded. pecler, 1 A” cot- 
:s conan bs cm ee P -40 


23/5/3 Combed Egyptian . base oee> 52 


LENO BREAKER 
84% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ...... EET 36 


” *For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices. 
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concerns are starting to get together 
their new spring lines. 

SHEETING. After an extended and sat- 
isfactory buying period the disposition of 
the trade is to wait until the Supreme 
Court renders its decisions early in 1936 
in regard to the AAA and the Bankhead 
Act. Meantime very little market activity 
is expected. Prices, around the highs of 
the past nine months, are beginning to 
get on a satisfactory basis. 

Tire Fasrics. Prices are steady and 
unchanged in the face of moderate de- 
mand. 





Konpruf Paint 


The material known as Konpruf 
made from rubber resin combined as 
a paint for application as a waterproof 
finish for swimming pools and water 
tanks. It is readily applied and is im- 
pervious to the action of water, alkalis, 
and mineral acids. It is available in 
various colors. Penola Inc. 





Brazil 


Early in October a bill was intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies, 
which would authorize the creation of 
a Rubber and Nut Institute. Besides 
authorizing experimental work to im- 
prove the species, the proposed measure 
would regulate merchandising, ware- 
housing, and the transportation of rub- 
ber and Brazil nuts. The institute, if 
created, would also be granted under 
the terms of the bill the right to pur- 
chase and market these products. 





Rubber Bibliography 
(Continued from page 50) 

DATA ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
Bary, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
20-23. 

AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUCTION. 
Kautschuk, Nov., 1935, pp. 


NEw 
RusBer. P. 
Oct., 1935, pp. 

RUBBER IN 
C. Macbeth, 
197-204. 

Up-to-Date STAMPING PROCESS IN THE 
Rupser Inpustry. St. Dorogi, Kaut- 
schuk, Nov., 1935, pp. 204-10. 

Rove OF PH IN THE LATEX INDUSTRY. 
M. Déribéré, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 


Nov. 15, 1935, pp. 17333-35. 
PATENT LITERATURE IN THE FIBLD OF 
LATEX AND RuBBER IN 1933-1934. St. 


Reiner and O. Dudlitz, Caoutchouc & 


gutta-percha, Nov. 15, 1935, pp. 17339-40. 


AcTION OF ALCOHOLS ON ORGANIC SOLS 
(ESPECIALLY PoLystyRoL, RUBBER AND 
ACETYLCELLULOSE). H. Erbring and K. 


Sakurada, Kolloid Z., Nov., 1935, pp. 191- 
201. 

RECLAIM IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RuB- 
BER SHoes. K. A. Hill, Gummi-Ztg., Nov. 
8, 1935, p. 1144. 

CorROSION IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
Gummi-Ztg., Nov. 22, 1935, pp. 1194-96. 

Russia’s SYNTHETIC RupBer. P. Rup- 
recht, Gummi-Ztg., Nov. 29, 1935, p. 1219. 
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FABRICS for use with RUBBER 
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gives a very complete description of cotton, 


lar needs. 


suit your particu 


Seventeen mills and adequate engineering 


and laboratory faci 


00. One copy free to any 


well-rated rubber manufacturer in the United 


cotton manufacturing processes, uses for indus- 
trial fabrics, laboratory test methods, specifica- 


tions, etc. Price $2 


ities assure you of technical 


1 


excellence and ultimate economy. 


illustrated above are identified 


The fabrics 
by number in t 


he next column. States, upon request on company letterhead 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 























*RUDE rubber consumption by United 1932 1933 1934 1935 
States manufacturers for November 
totaled 42,778 long tons, against 42,436 
long tons for October, 1935, 1% above a 2 
the October total and 23.1% above the S 350 2 
November, 1934, figure of 34,748 (re- P 509 4 
vised) long tons, according to R. M. A. = = 
statistics. S 250 2 
Crude rubber imports for November = 200 = 
were 28,826 long tons, 16.1% below the 3 150 -} = See Re Pa 150 3 
October figure of 34,356 long tons and EF io Ht | a [Lt | ||US. dmports) |i tt | tt 100= 
20.4% under 36,233 long tons imported | 
« / yee : 50 hits } Sesetsns= Aerts Seo ee eS See ee Se 50 
in November, 1934. ottittt Namath eo ee a hens eae 0 
The estimated total domestic stocks JFMAMJJASONDIFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND 
of crude rubber on hand November 30 
were 303,162 long tons, compared with United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
October 31 stocks of 317,850 long tons 
and 362,826 long tons on hand Novem- United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
ber 30, 1934. Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Crude rubber afloat to United States Singapere 
ports as of November 30 was 46,588 U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
long tons, against 49,913 long tons v: Ss. Me sd U.S. Wi ae “=a dition imation 
afloat on October 31 and 38,625 long “ U.S. Con- calers, Stocks London, orert une et mei S — 
_— — Twelve Imports* sumption te.7 Afloatt Liverpool+t Stocks+{} Exports)¢ mate tocks¢f§ 
tons afloat on November 30, 1934. Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons 
ei. | RL 411,615 401,000 365,000 55,60 5 , ; ’ : 
London and Liverpool Stocks ie 469,484 453,223 358,000 471644 134907 é2'142 1018713 xn 678,004 
7 Tons rains .. 42,059 47,103 346,084 42,066 148,337 59,609 79,502 89,216 671,954 
b ve ae npn 1 February .. 35,383 43,187 337,332 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,325 90,494 657,717 
ended aneon ee March :... 44,041 42,620 338,700 44,485 162,012 55,100 66,671 88,112 652,659 
A Ss io 90,026 76,370 April... 43,545 44,714 334,954 37,651 165,064 48,827 76,534 80,261 652,471 
esi y 88.904 Heo Oe casnes 26,866 41,568 319,281 44,375 167,745 54,740 77,940 71,543 649,991 
i , 70,066 OS Oe 38,340 36,623 320,470 55,581 171,303 51,770 74,598 66,043 648,579 
“eee 87,090 76,546 July ...... 46,880 36,384 330,528 49,018 174,227 49,958 71,305 79,719 655,154 
87.664 =7 43 August ... 38,665 39,242 329,548 47,724 177,250 46,482 77,569 80,620 659,851 
Dec, 21... seers ee eees 7,6 17,4: September. 34,569 37,553 326,236 43,413. 174.8947 33,872 74.703 71,333 640.675 
paar soe Baynes 42,436 317,850 49,913 168,510 37,597 8: » ee 627,363 
November . 28,826 42,778 303,162 We - asees-  “Seene  Sdnns  Seaee’ Veeees 





7 : nas — — rOIT *Including liquid latex. ¢Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. {Statistical Bulletin of 

NE UR . ~ - - 
REMINDER: Have — ae = “ei the International Rubber Regulation Committee. §Stocks at U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang, 
subscription to INDIA RuBBER WorRLD? Para, Manaos, and afloat. {Including an adjustment of 2,650 tons for loss by fire at Colonial Wharf. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


Centra! Rest o 

U.S.A. U.K. Australia Belgium Canada Europe France Germany Italy Japan Russia _ the World ao 

398,400 73,300 13,500 11,200 19,300 18,900 63,100 $4,100 19,300 66,900 30,800 30,100 98,900 

438,941 158,481 9,642 9,116 28,439 23,427 50,405 $9,330 21, 403 69,934 47,272 43,166 ety 
39,546 20,383 1,099 419 2,670 1,966 5,678 4,286 1,648 4,402 3,446 3,673 89,216 
45,999 15,609 848 399 1,558 2,547 4,670 3,513 4,357 5,585 1,810 3,599 90,494 
44,772 12,810 1,458 240 2,710 1,463 4,085 6,353 1,582 4,423 4,624 3,592 88,112 
40,061 11,574 1,150 520 1,063 1,491 3,368 5,820 1,653 6,635 3,387 3,539 80,261 
29,962 12,498 671 982 3,929 1,565 3,900 6,050 935 5,432 1,937 3,682 71,543 
31,410 10,253 496 1,065 1,435 1,576 3,270 4,551 1,831 3,375 3,088 3,693 66,043 
47,694 9,454 520 572 1,319 1,079 3,308 4,929 1,298 4,486 1,823 3,237 79,719 
41,057 14,120 655 527 2,814 1,738 4,593 4,790 916 4,454 1,227 3,729 80,620 
35,256 11,223 *700 807 1,604 *1,900 3,810 5,453 1,696 3,591 1,593 *3,700 wi; 333 





* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 




















U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1935 United States Latex Imports 
Mani- 
coba Year Pounds Value 
and Totals SORA sckdcupe neces + .10,414,71 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- 1932 Wea kumheecuawen a 388.156 COL 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1935 1934 lata laneous Waste 5 PR EEG ee 24,829,861 1,833,671 
eres tons 41,188 599 201 30 41 .. .. 42,059 46,204 26 $83... BEE or, ee 29,276,134 3,633,253 
Re cusses been : 388 1,208 14 Sl .. .. 35,383 31,032 73 194 29 
| See ae eG 42,373 967 $13 167 21 ce. ee 44.041 “4, 0s 5s 659 40 1935 
“ee mn es 41,857 1, ce he 1545 45,66 6 644—i«d“4 
nineteen 25,256 1,106 294 60 .. 50 .. 26,766 47,954 55 474 16 Ber Bi ntasy tnasethoesinnss —— = 
Same Lc hacaceeek 36,833 860 467 80 100 .. 38,340 49,683 135 $21 20 EE: eschiceseeesearees som aes np 
ie SLiccuhpas 45.456 973 291 46 14 100 46,880 41,530 84 553 25 354,654 
tS aa eee 37,199 1,170 166 65 § 50 38,655 33,248 25 484 18 415,100 
Ss See ae 33,329 940 196 70 17 17 34,569 28.835 83 276 30 380,844 
CE ee 32,816 1,236 143 43 75 43 34,356 35,298 27 555 26 152,665 
SEESSE eae 27,166 837 646 70 44 63 28,826 36,233 55 498 96 ears 
Total 11 mos., ihn 291,652 
1935 ......tons 397,195 10,165 4,656 708 273 423 .. 413,420 ..... 678 5,411 314 342,101 
rotal 11 mos., 
ee ceeces tons 426,094 10,286 3,289 166 49 400 ..  ..... 440,284 1,079 6,152 668 Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
alanis aS ; States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. Ds 45. 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 
United States 


2,018,327. Cordage Machine. Kk. R. 
Shaw, assignor to United Elastic 
Corp., both of Easthampton, Mass. 


2,018,385. Tensile Strength Tester. D. 
C. Scott, assignor to Henry L. Scott 
Co., both of Providence, R. I. 

2,018,675. aa: Hollow Objects. F. 


P. Hyde, Salem, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Mz ichinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

2,019,361. 


Hollow Article ae. 
& 


Bo. Re yberts, Ridgewood, 
assignor to F. A. Daly, p awtucket, 
Ry J, as trastec. 

2,019,543. Thread Former. FE. A. Mur- 
phy, Birmingham, assignor to Dun- 
lop Rubl yer Co., Ltd., London, both 


in England. 

2,019,544. Shoe Last. 
Andover, Mass. 

2,019,709. Latex-Treated Tubing Ap- 
paratus. J. A. Kennedy, Pawtucket, 
R. I., assignor to Anz aconda Wire & 
Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,019,888. Vulcanizing Press. H. C. 
Bostwick, Coventry Township, as- 
signor to Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, both in O. 


C. M. Riddock, 


2,020,023. Tire Retreader and Re- 
molder. J. Flynn, assignor to Flynn 
& Collins, both of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

2,020,319. Suede Surface Fabric Ap- 
paratus. W. H. King, assignor to 


Pocono Co., both of Trenton, N. J. 
2,020,497. Collapsible Tire Building 
Form. H. C. Bostwick, assignor to 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron. 
2,020,669. Vulcanizer. T. H. Williams, 
assignor to National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,020,781. Tire Changing Tool. J. W. 
Henninger, E! Paso, Tex. 


Dominion of Canada 


353,726. Tire Spreader. W. H. Dal- 
rymple, Brucefield, Ont. 

353,948. Strip Rubber Apparatus. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of C. W. Leguillon, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 

353,949. Tire Builder. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of M. Lam- 
mertse, both of Akron, and C. E. 
Gardner, Cuyahoga Falls, and W. C. 
State, deceased, Akron, all in O. 

354,003. Tire Bead Apparatus. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del., as- 
signee of L. E. Morrison, New York, 
N. Y., both in the U. S. A. 

354,005. Strand Handler. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
G. A. Barber, Kent, O., U. S. A. 

354.132. Cordage Machine. United 
Elastic Corp., assignee of K. R. 
Shaw, a of Easthampton, Mass., 
U.S. 


cme Kingdom 


430,885. Belting Vulcanizer. A. H. 
Stevens, London. (Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 


Mass., U. S. A.) 


Thread Apparatus. 
Matzner, and A. 
Austria. 

& Sons 
both of 


430,982. Rubber 
H. Schuller, E. 
Kailich, all of Vienna, 

430,999. Vulcanizer. J. Shaw 
(Salford), Ltd., and J. Shaw, 
Salford. 

431,012. Rubber 
Cooke and F. S 
of Manchester. 

431,031. Rubber Thread Apparatus. H. 
Schuller, E. Matzner, and A. Kailich, 

all of Vienna, Austria. 

1,076. Tire Builder. D. oe & 

Co., Ltd., Castleton. (Nati Rub- 

ber Machinery’ Co., ae nm, 

js 3) 
Bl 


> 


Preparer. He eee 
haw & Co., Ltd., both 


43 


Compound Fabric Apparatus. 
anchet and G. i both of 
vill v-sur-Seine Fr n 

Wa ‘Tire Cutter. D. Bride e & Co., 

d., 1 (National Rubber 
1inery Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

431, 287 Tire Lever. W. Hardwick 
and R. Knowles, both of Hec kmond- 
wike, and L. Cooper, Liversedge. 

431,381. Inner Tube ‘Gas Proofer. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. London, 
and W. H. Pearce and G. H. Perry, 
both of Birmingham. 

432,110. Cable Vulcanizer. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of A. R. Kemp, West- 
wood, N. J., both in the U. S 

— Doll Mold. F. C. Jones, Lon- 

on. 


PROCESS 
United States 


2,017,856. Shoe. G. Goddu, Winchester, 
assignor to Littleway Process Co., 
Lynn, both in Mass. 

2,018,508. Wrinkled Surface Article. 
A. E. Barnard, Waterbury, Conn., as- 


Signor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
E'S 

2,018,711. Floor Covering. A. Elmen- 
dorf, Chicago, Ill. 

2,019,010. Adhesive Tape. F. W. 
Humphner, Oak Park, assignor to 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, both in III. 

2,019,031. Gasket Material. R. M. 
Waples, assignor to Garlock Packing 
Co., both of Palmyra, N. Y. 

2,019,420. Latex Impregnating Textile 
Materials. L. S. M. Lejeune, Was- 
quehal, and J. E. C. Bongrand, Paris, 
both in France. 

2,019,459. Shoemaking. F. Maccarone, 
Brooklyn, assignor to Del-Mac Shoe 
ae Corp., New York, both in 
‘a's 

2,019,489. Sponge Rubber. C. F. Flem- 
ming, assignor to Roth Rubber Co., 
both of Cicero, III. 

2,019,531. Varnishing Fabrics, Leather, 
Etc. G.‘Galimberti and G. Peverelli, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

2,020,182. Rubber Shoe. E. P. Hedo- 
lin, assignor to Elm City Rubber 
Co., both of New Haven, Conn. 

2,020,255 and 2,020,256. Applying and 
Removing Protective Coatings. L. G. 
Copeman, assignor to Copeman Lab- 
oratories Co., both of Flint, Mich. 
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Marks 


2,020,994. Foam Rubber Goods. W. H. 
Chapman, E. W. B. Owen, and D. W. 
Pounder, all of Birmingham, assign- 
ors to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, all in England. 


Dominion of Canada 


353,674. Cellular and Porous Rubber. 
International Latex Processes, on 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, 
signee of Lh Pestz ilozza, Milan, Italy. 

353,827. Sponge Rubber. Industrial 
Process Corp, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., assignee of H. R. Minor, Cl 
cago, Ill both in the ur. = A 

353,828 Heat ine ener: Material a 
dustrial Proce Corp., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.. assigi of H. R. 
Minor, Chicago, IIl., both in the 
Ss A 

834. Rubber- Fabri c Material. In- 
ternat nal | i $ | a. St, 
Peter's ek Channel Is Sia as- 
signee of E. Hazell, New York, N. Y., 
U2 SA 

354,114. Water- and Greaseproof Paper. 
International Iatex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of C. S. Johnson, Naugatuck, 
Conn... U2 Sera 


United Kingdom 
430,828. Rubber Thread. Fabbriche 


Riunite Industria Gomma_ Torino 
and A. T. Maximoff, both of Turin, 


Italy. 
430,890. Tube. W. H. Murad, London. 
43],261. Adhesive Tape. U. Gombault 
and Soc. Industrielle De La Cellulose 
(S.I.D.A.C.), both of Ghent, Belgium. 
431,330. Crease-Resistant Fabric. Man- 
chester Dyers (1914), Ltd. and W. 
Watkins, both of Manchester. 


431,383. Upholstery. J. A. Howard, 
London. 

431,399. Treating Textiles. Filastic, 
Ltd., London. (J. deF. Murrell, 


Akron, O., U. S. A.) 


CHEMICAL 
United States 
19,750 (Reissue). Carbon Black Prod- 


uct. E. Billings, Weston, and H. H. 
Offutt, Winchester, assignors. to 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, all 
in Mass. 

2,018,313. Adhesive Composition. E. 


A. Murphy, Birmingham, F. T. Pur- 
kis, Moseley, and D. F. Twiss, Wylde 
Green, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham, all in Eng- 
land. 
2,018,492. 
Grupe, 


Plastic Composition. H. L. 

Scotia, and R. Kienle, 
Schenectady, both in N. Y., assignors 
to General Electric Co., a corpora- 
tion of N. Y. 

2,018,643. Plasticizing Rubber. I. Wil- 
liams, Woodstown, and C. C. Smith, 
Carneys Point, both in N. J., assign- 
ors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,018,644. Plastic Rubber Product. I. 
Williams, Woodstown, and C. C. 
Smith, Carneys Point, both in N. J., 
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assignors to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,018,645. Rubber Cement. I. Williams, 
Woodstown, and C. C. Smith, Car- 
neys Point, both in N. J., assignors 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & o.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,018,678. Rubber Isomerization. W. 
E. Lawson, Woodbury, N. J., as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,019, 055. Granulated Rubber. R. J. 
Noble, Malden, assignor to Heveatex 
Corp., Melrose, both in Mass. 

2,019,207. Vulcanized Rubber Solution. 
W. Alexander, Hamburg, Germany. 

2,019,239. Latex Composition. D. F. 
Twiss and E. W. B. Owen, both of 
Birmingham, assignors to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, all in Eng- 


land. 

2,020,051. Accelerator. S. M. Evans, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

2,020,076. Chlorinated Rubber. E. 
MoOllney, assignor to Chemische Fab- 
rik Buckau, both of Ammendorf, Ger- 
many. 

2,020,291. Age Resister. A. M. Clif- 
ford, Stow, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,020,690. Accelerator. W. M. Lauter, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,021,046. Devulcanizing Rubber. C. 
H. Campbell, Kent, O. 

2,021,063. Resin-Rubber Composition. 
J. P. Henharen, Durban, Union of 
South Africa. 


Dominion of Canada 


353,730. Carbon Black. H. W. Grote, 
Charleston, W. Va., U. S. A. 
353,811. Creaming Latex. Dominion 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of J. McGavack, Leonia, N. : f 
U. S. A. 


353,812. Latex Purification. Dominion 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of McGavack, Leonia, 
aS 3s Ue A. 

354,103. ‘Carbon Black Dispersion. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., No. 
Cambridge, assignee of C. W. Tucker, 
No. Andover, administrator of the es- 
tate of G. R. Tucker, deceased, No. 
Andover, all in Mass., U. S. A. 

354,142. Accelerator. R. C. Goodwin, 
Lubbock, Tex., co-inventor, and B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of A. W. Sloan, Akron, O., co- 
inventor with the said R. C. Good- 
win, all in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


430,798. Rubber Composition. A. L. 
Hock and P. Spence & Sons, Ltd., 
both of Manchester. 

430,872. Latex and Starch. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Chemische Fabriek 
Servo and M. D. Rozenbroek, both 
of Delden, Holland. 

430,887. Rubber Treatment. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of A. R. Kemp, West- 
wood, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 


GENERAL 
United States 





2,015,574. Transfusion Device. P. A. 
Webb, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2,015,582. Mop Holder. R. J. Badgley, 


Converse, Ind 


2,015,590. Terminal. G. F. Cavanagh, 


Cleveland, and H. W. Schultz, Lake- 
wood, assignors to Ohio Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, all in O. 

2,015,592. Valve Stem, J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

2,015,603. Abrasive Surface Cleaner. 

C. A. Maris, Indianapolis, Ind., as- 
signor of % to G. P. Kimmel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
2,015,608. Elastic Stocking. C. E. 
Southwick, Jr., Camden, N. J., as- 
signor to William H. Horn & Bro., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,015,614. Flush Tank Bulb. J. C. 
Burnes, Eddystone, Pa. 

2,015,622. Doorstop. A. Evulich, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

2,015,636. Storage Battery Plate. J. A. 
Hamilton, assignor to Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., both of Philadelphia, 


a. 

2,015,673. Mechanical Pencil. P. S. 
Hauton, Atlanta, Ga. 

2,015,683. Track for Tracklaying Vehi- 
cles. H. A. Knox, Davenport, Iowa, 
and C. Hiller, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,015,710. Plug Switch. E. S. Cornell, 
Evanston, and C. A. Koerner, Chi- 
cago, assignors to Delta-Star Electric 
Co., Chicago, all in IIl. 

2,015,714. Cable. W. A. Del Mar, 
Greenwich, Conn., assignor to Habir- 
shaw Cable & Wire Corp., New York, 


N.Y. 

2,015,746. Battery Container. L. A. 
Doughty, Glenside, Pa., assignor to 
Carlile & Doughty, Inc., a corpora- 


tion of Pa. 

2,015,764. Shoe Press Air Control 
Mechanism. J. F. Smith, Quincy, 
Mass., assignor to Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,015,831. Grease Seal. J. R. Winter, 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,015,848. Curtain Fixture. W. S.: 
Hamm, Elkhart, Ind., assignor to Ad- 
lake Co., Chicago, III. 

2,015,882. Tire Inflator. O. G. Brewer, 
St. Marys, Mo. 

2,015,911. Gasoline Tractor. W. Schroe- 
der, assignor to Mercury Mfg. Co., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,015,920. Retractable Landing Gear. 
F. R. Canney, assignor to Boeing Air- 
plane Co., both of Seattle, Wash. 

2,015,923. Hose Valve and Nozzle. H. 
G. Davis, Denver, Colo. 

2,016,004. Electric Cable Installation. 
F. W. Gay, Newark, N. J., assignor 
2 = General Cable Corp. New York, 


2,016, 084. Pneumatic Mattress. M. D. 
Sentell, Chattanooga, Tenn 

2,016,067. Well Driller. C. E. Bannis- 
ter, Akron, O. 

2,016,074. Tire Valve Core. J. Conti- 
nenza, St. Paul, Minn. 

2,016,077. Casing Protector. H. R. 
Decker, Houston, assignor of % to 
M. E. Stewart, Harris County, both in 

ex. 

2,016,095. Tire. J. V. Martin, Martin- 


dale, Garden City, N. Y. 

2,016,108. Dry Cell. L. E. Girard, as- 
signor to Burgess Battery Co., both 
of Madison, Wis. 

2,016,110. Golf Ball Cleaner. O. E. 
Heisser, Minocqua, Wis. 

2,016,126. Necktie. S. L. Starkey, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. 

2,016,137. Fireman’s Protector. F. J. 
de Javannes, New York, N. Y. 

2,016,140. Belt. A. L. Freedlander, as- 
signor to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 

both of Dayton, O. 

2,016,142. Windshield Wiper Control- 


India Rubber World 


ler. W. C. Hansen, Detroit, and E. 
F. Webb, Highland Park, assignors to 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, all in Mich. 
2,016,150. Tire and Rim Assembly. R. 
K. Lee, Highland Park, assignor to 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, both in Mich. 
2,016,154. Resilient Coupling. W. C. 
McWhirter, Wilkinsburg, assignor to 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swiss- 
vale, both in Pa. 
2,016,161. Artificial Silk Filtercandle. 
M. Wilderman, Monte Carlo, Monaco, 
Wilderman 


assignor to American 
Porous Ebonite Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2,016,162. Porous Diaphragm. M. Wil- 


derman, Monte Carlo, Monaco, as- 
signor to American Wilderman 
mage ‘ eaceeed Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, 


2,016, 63, “Filter. M. Wilderman, Monte 
Carlo, Monaco, assignor to Amer- 
ican Wilderman Porous Ebonite Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,016,168. Elastic Fabric. D. M. Clark, 
Worcester, Mass. 

2,016,175. Garment Supporter Clasp. J. 
R. Parker, assignor of % to F. P. 
Higgins, both of Toronto, Ont., Can- 


ada. 

2,016,178. Sole and Heel. C. M. Rid- 
dock, Andover, assignee of % to M. 
H. Rourke, Boston, both in Mass. 


2,016,183. Float Valve. J. J. Stefancin, 
Kingston, Pa. 
2,016,192. Button and Loop Clasp. O. 


Dohren, Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 

2,016,193. Thermometer Housing for 
Thermohydrometers. L. Edelmann, 
assignor to E. Edelmann & Co., both 
of Chicago, Il. 

2,016,215. Orthopedic Shoe Heel. J. 
Pietzuch, St. Louis, Mo. 

2,016,266. Undergarment. G. F. Earn- 
shaw, assignor to Earnshaw Knitting 
Co., both of Newton, Mass. 

2,016,305. Torque Transmitting Device. 
E. A. Wales, Cleveland, O., assignor 
to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 
2.016, 312. Rubber Label. V. H. Bodle, 
Newton, Mass., assignor to Hood 


Rubber Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,016,404. Pavement Joint Packing. L. 
E. Warner, Oakland, Calif., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to "Construc- 
tion Materials Patents, Inc., a cor- 
poration of 

2,016,412. Toilet Silencer Pad. B. Wind- 
ing, Reno, Nev. 


2,016,498. Drain Cleaner. A. F. Hope- 
well, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
2,016,516. Undergarment. P. H. Rob- 


bins, assignor to Poirette Corsets, 
Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

2,016, 527. Adhesive Strip Storer and 
Ts W. Voigt, assignor to Kalle 
& Co. G., both ‘of Wiesbaden-Bie- 
brich, le Dag 

2,016,586. Pneumatic Pressure Gage. J. 
H. Becker, San Francisco, assignor to 
Decora Mfg. Co., Inc., Richmond, 
both in Calif. 

2,016,711. Record Sheet Feeder. E. A. 
Ford, Scarsdale, assignor to Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

2,016,715. Eraser. C. C. Harris, Or- 
ange, Mass. 

—_ 776. Wheel and Tire Assembly. 
D. M. Goodrich, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
2,016, 828. Wheel. N. R. Brownyer, as- 
signor to Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 

both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,016,830. Hydrometer Syringe Nozzle. 
L. Edelmann, assignor to E. Edel- 
mann & Co., both of Chicago, III. 
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2,016,876. Rug. “F. W. Stolzenberg, 
Shelton, Conn., assignor to Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New York, 
IN, Y 


2,016,897. Overall Garment. C. C. Gar- 
rett and E. A. Lockwood, assignors 
to High Point Overall ce. all of 
High Point, N. C. 

2,016,916. Battery Container. R. A. 
Wentworth, Waltham, and R. E. Mc- 
Curdy, Wellesley, assignors to Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

2,016,951. Dental Cleanser and Mas- 
— H. L. Welker, Williamsport, 


2, 016 987. Mowing Machine. M. E. 
Cheadle, Auckland, New Zealand. 
—_ 990. Girdle. S. Davis, New York, 


: 

2.016, 997. Draining Cock, F. Hartke, 
assignor to Saureschutz-Gesellschaft 
m. b. H., both of Berlin-Altglienicke, 
Germany. 

2,016,998. "Straight Way Cock. F. 
Hartke, assignor to Saureschutz-Ge- 
sellschaft m. b. H., both of Berlin- 
Altglienicke, Germany. 

2,017,007. Packing. W. Liedle, Cann- 
statt, Germany, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Detroit Gasket & 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

2,017,013. Fastener. W. Ohrstrém, as- 
signor to Aktiebolaget Novitas, both 
of Stockholm, Sweden. 

2,017,050. Diaper. D. B. Kennard, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

2,017,088. Article Holder. H. Bihler, 

\kron, OF 

2,017, 109. Fountain Pen. M.G. Sypher, 
Belleville, N. J., assignor to Chilton 
Pen Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

2,017,110. Fountain Pen, H. J. Upton, 
W. Medford, Mass., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Chilton Pen 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

2,017,149. Rope Sheave. H. B. Green- 
ing, assignor to Galloway Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., both of Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. 

TT Tire Inflator. A. C. Mosser 
and J. F. Methard, Detroit, Mich. 
2,017,214. Multiple Tube Tire and In- 
dicator. S. Libo, Milwaukee, Wis. 
2,017,219. Tubing Head. E. J. Roach, 
assignor to Beaumont Iron Works 

Co., both of Beaumont, Tex. 


2,017,280. Primary Battery Gas Elec- 
trode. G. W. Heise, N. Olmsted, 
and E. A. Schumacher, Lakewood, 


both in O., assignors to National Car- 
bon Co., Inc., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,017,334. Suppository Holder. E. Ack- 
erman, Woodmere, N. Y. 

2,017,377. Molding. R. C. Schemmel, 
Union City, Ind. 

2,017,419. Cushioning Device. J. Mer- 
cier, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


2,017,435. Pressure Gage. V. Ey, New 
York, N. Y. 
2,017,511. Window Frame Channel. B. 


L. Prentice, Cleveland Heights, as- 
signor to Reid Products Co., Cleve- 
land, both in O. 

2,017,519. Terminal Insulator. R. C. 
Waldron, Clifton, assignor to Okon- 
ite Co., Passaic, both in N. J. 

2,017,556. Window Glass Runway. F. 
J. Westrope, Detroit, Mich., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Reid Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, O. 

2,017,582. Tube for Venting Tires. H. 
A. Brittain, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne ets, Ry Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, ; 

2,017,603. Bottle Cap ye Applicator, 
G. A. Mengle, assignor to Brockway 
Sales Co., both of Brockway, Pa. 


2,017,649. Cellular Cushion Tire. J. 
Brunswick, Boulogne/Seine, France. 

2,017,706. Printing Apparatus. J. S. 
Wheelwright, Tonbridge, and G. H. 
Abell, Esher, both in England; said 
Abell assignor to said Wheelwright. 

2,017,780. Horse Cleaner. F. Walters, 
Parkstone, England. 


Dominion of Canada 


353,262. Storage Battery. Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co., Cleveland, assignee 
of W. L. Reinhardt, Shaker Heights, 
both in O:, U.S.A. 

353,293. Horse Collar. P. Boulianne, 
Valrita, Ont. 

353,296. Footwear. J. E. M. Cooke, 
London, England. 

353,340. Molding Press Diehead. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd, Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of L. W. Vinal, Leo- 
minster, Mass., U. S. A. 

353,362. Athletic Supporter. Johnson 
& Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of J. T. Jordan, Chicago, 
PE US. As 

390; 364. Sanitary Napkin and Belt. 
Johnson & Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of Sa P. Hayden, 
New Brunswick, N. WES Ay 

353,389. Tire. Winsicns Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., assignee of H. A. Brit- 
tain, Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 


353,396. Undergarment. S. L. Berger, 
Newton Centre, Mass., U. S. A. 
353,397. Undergarment. L. Levenson, 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and: S. L. Berger, 
Newton Centre, Mass., co-inventors, 
both in the U.S. A. 

353,398. Tire Tread. N. E. Jersey, 
Bucyrus, and R. S. Spencer, Massil- 
lon, co-inventors, both in O., U. S. A. 

353,427. Ice Creeper for Rubbers. R. 
Poulin, St.-Georges de Beauce, P. Q. 

353,501. Shoe. F, P. Wagner, inventor, 

and A. J. Brauer, assignee of % of 
the interest, both of St. Louis, Mo., 
WeeS: As 


353,521. Dry Cell. . P. Deibel, Lake- 
wood, OF Us S: 

$53,533: Eraser ion G. Marion, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

353,534. Tire Traction Tread. R. J. 
Mitchell, Toronto, Ont. 

353,537. Window. J. D. Phillips, Spo- 
kane, Wash., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 
428,750. Penwiper. P. A. Lioberes, 


Barcelona, Spain. 


428,755. Buckle. J. Anderson, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

428,783. Brassiere. Z. M. Richards, 
London. 


428,829. Vehicle Spring Suspension. 


Ing. H.c. F, Porsche Ges., Stuttgart, 
Germany. 
428,849. Wire Resistance. E. Flick- 


schu, Berlin, Germany. 

428,861. Tumbler Switch. J. A. Crab- 
tree, Sutton Coldfield. 

428,870. Cable Joint. Edison 
Cables, Ltd., London, and F. 
Ross. 

428,883. Tire Valve. Firestone Tyre & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, assignee 
of G. W. Becker. 


Swan 


Gale, 


428,898. Fastening. Fairey Aviation 
Co., Ltd. Hayes, and V. Hagger, 
London. 


428,918. Vehicle Spring Suspension. J. 
P, Peugeot and Soc. Anon. Des Auto- 


mobiles Peugeot, both of Paris, 
France. 
428,921. Tire Gaiter. H. Hurlimann, 


St. Gallen, Switzerland. 


8] 


428,930. Tumbler Switch. J. A. Crab-. 
tree, Sutton Coldfield. 

428, 966. Railway Vehicle Buffer and 
Drawgear. A. Spencer and G. Spen- 


cer Moulton & Co., Ltd. both of 
Westminster. 

428,970. Water Carbonator. W. Bos- 
mann Sodator Apparatebau Ges., 


Berlin, Germany. 

428,985. Eye Shade. F. G. Mitchell, 
Chingford. 

428,991. Tap Washer. H. Cohen, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

429,011. Sports Ground. All Weather 
Bowling Greens, Ltd. and J. W. 
Disley, both of Manchester. 

429,049. Respiratory Appliance. J. 
Doms, Leloup Spa, Belgium. 


429,059. Massage Apparatus. A. D. 
Rawlings, London. 
429,074. Receipt Checker. C. A. Var- 


non and A. J. Caley & Son, Ltd., both 
of Norwich. 


429,089. Vehicle Spring Suspension. 


Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 

429,154. Lace. Doguin Soc. Anon., 
Rhone, France. 

429,157. Insole. J. Muller, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


429,168 and 429,169. Motor Vehicle. L. 
M. Ballamy, London. 
429,193. Driving Gear. 


tinesco, Coniston. 


G. Constan- 


429,248. Vehicle Lamp. P. Smith, 
(trading as Yorkshire Caravan & 
Trailer Co.), Bawtry. 

429,272. Toy Projector. C. Millar, 
Leicester. 


429,276. Respiratory Apparatus. R. H, 
Davis, London, 


429,307. Microphone. F. W. Alex- 
ander, London. 

429,313. Game. A. Weinberg, New 
Yoru N: ¥.. i. 5. A: 

429,327. Baby Soother. E. J. Everest 


and A. D. Ingram, both of London. 

429,396. Bottle Closure Cap. Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., U. S. A. 
429,397. Sifter. W. Boulton, Ltd., and 
F. Beardmore, both of Burslem. 
429,399. Flushing Valve. F. Parmiter, 
Shirley. 

= 412. "Plate Heat Exchanger. F. De 
Boer, Gorredijk, Holland. 

429,432. Refrigerator. C. re Munters, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

429,438. Ball. G. W. Beldam, Farn- 
ham. 

429,450. Ground Rope Roller. J. Brig- 
house, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
429,462. Suspenders. J. Truaisch- 
Schwarz, Graubunden, Switzerland. 
429,468. Hinge. G. W. P. Johnston, 
Sutton. 

429,483. Target. W. Wright, Ashford. 

429,486. Electro-medical Appliance. E. 
Last, Vienna, Austria. 

429,495. Juice Extractor. H. F. Mag- 
nus, London 

429,499 and 429,500. Refrigerator. C. 
G. Munters, Stockholm, Sweden. 

429,502. Sifter. J. Speight, Felixstowe, 
and H. Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath. 

429,508. Liquid Distributing Can. H. 
L. Clarke, Stoke. 

429,514. Fruit Stoner. D. J. Allardice 


and H. S. Whiteside, both of London. 
429,527. Rowing Exerciser. A. V. Ter- 
ry, Redditch. 
429,528. Seat. I. C. Tyler, London. 
429,532. Draught Excluder, Potter Rax 


Gate Co., Ltd. and F. G. Coleman, 
both of London. 

429,541. Bathing Cap. K. Hart, Bex- 
hill-on-Sea. 


429,550. Stocking. O. Kunze, Saxony, 
Gérmany. 
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429,555. Camera. ee = Lee, Holly- 
wood, Calif., U. d 

429,571. Hat. E. lcs. Ostrau, 
Czechoslovakia. 

429,573. Paving Block. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

429.579. Milk Cooler. C. E. Ellison, 
Norrkoping, assignee of Karlsson, 
Forslund & Co., Soderkoping, both in 
Sweden. 

429585. Cable. Norddeutsche Seekabel- 
werke A. G., Nordenham, Germany. 

429,603. Writing Pad. Calendox, Ltd., 


and H. Hanrott, both of £ ond yn. 
429,609. Bottle Capper. C. Riesebeck, 
Berlin, Germany. 


Tele- 


429,611. Cable Joint. Standard ; 
a, & Cables, and Jj; K. 
Webb, both of Lond 

429,627. Spring Seanuaaton. L. M. 
Ball amy, Londor 

429,639. Mattery Coop. W.C. C. Sykes, 
Horsham, and Cope & Sica. Ltd., 
Reading ; 

429,646 es Cap. G. Hartle 
Sharp, al ate. 

429,652 Mop. = J. Axten and A. T 
Long, f H 

429,663 Printing Machine. H. Hor: 
Dr esden, 

429,666 Golf Club. CA. Vir iot, Paris 

429,677 "Powder Puff. L. Kupfer, Zur 

Ov zerland. 

429,688 Toy Wheel. F. C. Gordon 
Lennox, London. a 

429,702. Lawn Trimmer. E. Hipkiss 


and W. Cripps, both of Birmingham 

429,712. Spring. Siemens - Schuckert- 
werke A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

429,723. Resilient Mounting. Askania 
W erke A. G., Vorm. Central-Werk- 
statt Dessau Und C. Bambergfrieden- 
au, Berlin, Germany. 

429,740. Sound Recorder and Repro- 
ducer. Naamlooze_ _Vennootschap 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, Eind- 
hoven, Holland. 

429,749. Piston Packing. at ee 
Brake Co., Detroit, Mich., U. S. 

429,766. Joint Packing. E. Schnabel, 
Berlin, Germany. 

429,773 ——— Sweeper. B. E. Brad- 
nack, Rushall 

429,780 and 429, 781. Reciprocating Saw 
Young, Detroit, 


429,813. Bottle Stopper. E. Schupbach, 
Berne, Switzerlan 

429,823. ‘Surgical Appliance. F. Schmidt, 
Duisburg, Germany. 

429,824. Gas Mask. J. Stapelfeldt, 
Liibeck, and H. Stoltzenberg, Ham- 
burg, both in Germany. 

429,859. Bookbinding. A. A. Fortier, 
Paris, France. 

~~ 0; 


429.860. Hair me 
New York, N. U. 

429,861. Window. Backing Sixte. i. £. 
Waber, Vienna, Austria. 

429,864. Electric Hand Lamp. J. Kros, 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 


Inc., 


429,885. Battery. K. A. Hillyers, Lon- 
don. 

429,888. Railway Wheel. A. Huguenin, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

429.892. Bathing Cap. G. W. Winkler, 
Haarlem, Holland. 

429,901. Suspensory —- 7. YW. 


Amendola, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
429,941. Plug Cock. F. J. T. Barnes, 
Newstead, Brisbane, Australia. 


429,945. Stuffing Box Packing. Tele- 
fonaktiebolaget L. M._ Ericsson, 
Stockholm, omg 

429,978. Pipe Joint. J. Lane & Sons, 


Ltd., and E. A. ran both of Man- 
chester. 


429,981. Tire. M. Flaherty and F. 
Kelly, both of Galway, and J. Cope- 
land, Dublin, all in the Irish Free 
State. 

430,056. Dustpan. A. W. Leigh, Lon- 
don. 

430,062. Driving 7 Wingfoot Corp., 
Akron, O., U. 

430,067. A Bg “4 G. S. Lindgren, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 

430,131. Catamenial Appliance. John- 
son & Johnson (Gt. Britain), Ltd., 
Slough. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A.) 

430,132. Window Holder. J. A. Flana- 
gan, Moyvalley, Irish Free State. 

430,165. Roller. Ioco Rubber & Water- 


Ltd., and A. Ryan, both 


proofing Go., 
Scotland. 


of Glasgow, 


430,172. Valve. F. J. T. Barnes, New- 
stead, Brisbane, Australia. 

430,175. Wash Basin Tap. S. W. Bostel 
and Bostel Bros., Ltd., both of 
Brighton. 

430,177. Printing Machine. L. Smith 
and Parcelads, Ltd., both of London. 

$30,231. Face Covering. M. Ritchie, 
Liverpool 

430,232 nel Douche. British Thom- 
son-Ho n Co., Ltd., Londo: 

430,259 Pulp. ‘Treatment. J. 3: Pou 
Barcelona, Spain. 

430,261. Tire. * Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and E. W. Madge, F. 
B. Jones, and D. Parkinson, all of 
Birmingham. 

430,273. Recording Apparatus. Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


430,291. Massage Device. F. Godfrey, 
Matlock. 

430,371. Printing Machine. H. 1. 
Backhouse, London. 

430,495. Ironing Press. Cherry Tree 


Machine Co., Ltd., and G. Dowell, 
both of Blackburn. 

430,519. Pipe Supporter. Mersey In- 
sulation Co., Ltd., and J. F. Breen, 
both of Liverpool. 

430,527. Pipe Joint. Lead Wool Co., 
Ltd., and F. Moulton, both of Kent. 

430,545. Driving Belt. Soc. Anon. 
Etablissements Flinois, Colmant & 
Cuvelier, Colmant & Cuvelier Suc- 
cesseurs, Tournai, Belgium. 

430,622. Sand Blast Nozzle. Deutsche 
Edelstahlwerke A. G., Krefeld, Ger- 


many. 

430,681. Printing Machine. S. Tche- 
chonin, Paris, France. 

430,687. Abrasive Wheel. P. R. Lund- 
qvist, Falun, Sweden. 

430,692. Braid. E. Krenzler, Barmen, 
Germany. 

~ 712. Tooth and Massage Brush. 

L. H. Cosby, London. 

430; 775. Massage Device. W. A. Hard- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

430,851. Flexible Hinge. Andre (Si- 
lentbloc), Ltd., and S. W. Jelley, both 
of London. 

430,918. H.C. Lord, 


Flexible — 
Erie, Pa. U.S. A 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


328,300. Lighthouse. Engine and ma- 
chinery packings. Beldam Packing & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 

328,301. Excelite. Engine and ma- 
chinery packings. Beldam Packing & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 

328,316. Representation of a roll of 
tape from which are emanating fric- 
tion flashes, and the words: “Gold 
Seal.” Friction and rubber insulating 
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tape and splicing compound. Jenkins 
Bros., New York, N. Y. 

328,330. Solvenol. Terpene hydrocar- 
bon solvent for rubber processing 
and cleaning compounds, etc. Hercu- 
les Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

328,336. Durofli. Golf balls. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

328,354. Fleetwood. Tires 
ne Tire & Rubber Co., 


and tubes. 
Newark, 


328 389. Anode. Rubber-coated switch 
levers, armatures, thermocouples, and 
battery boxes. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., doing business as 


Miller Rubber Products Co., Akron, 
O. 

328,445. Hydraulic. Golf balls. Worth 
ington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 

328,451. Representation of a hand 
ho —s a stocking protector against 
the heel of a foot. Stocking protec- 
tor. Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., Faria 
Il. 

328,461. Osto. Surgical belts. I. F. 
Spi mse doing business as Spindell 
Surgical Co., Lynn, Mass. 

328,476. Yankymaid. Hot water bot- 
tles and syringes. Faultless Rubber 

Ashland, O 

328,485. Spatzies. Anklets. Everlastik, 
Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

328,506. Lozben. Offset lithographing 
rubber blanket cleaning solution. 
Sanlin Offset Press Mfg. Corp., New 
York, N. 


328,514. Circle containing representa- 
tion of Mercury’s head, and the 
words: “With Speed and Certain- 
ty... .” Surgical rubber goods, etc. 
Will Ross, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

328,528. Swank. Belts, suspenders, and 
garters. Baer & Wilde Co., Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

328,534. The New Dream Figure. Bras- 
sieres, foundation garments, garters, 
belts, etc. Sho-Form Brassiere, Inc., 
Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

328,557. Thintex. Baby pants and bibs. 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


ee 
328,731. Streamline. Golf balls. Stowe- 
Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


ass. 

328,732. Saxon. Adhesive plaster and 
tape, etc. Forest City Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

328,789. A Tarzan Product. Golf balls, 
tennis balls, etc. Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Inc., Tarzana, Calif. 

328,800. Black circle broken in half by 


the words: “Super X.” Golf balls. 
ae Bros., Inc., New York, 
328,801. X Double X. Golf balls. 
Inc., New York 


Bloomingdale Bros., 
N. Y 


328,814. Representation of a portrait 
of Shirley Temple, and the words: 
“Shirley Temple.” Dolls, dolls’ cos- 
tumes, parts of costumes, and wigs. 
eed ‘Novelty & Toy Co., Brooklyn, 


328,820. Usrub. Assembled electrical 
conductors. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

328,870. Word: “Rainfair;” the letters 
“A” and “I” in each word are black- 
ened to designate the word “Al.” 
Wearing apparel. Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Co., Racine, Wis. 

328,887. Porolace. Elastic braids. Nar- 
row Fabric Co., W. Reading, Pa. 
329,168. Label containing the words: 
“We fix flats Bowes Seal Fast.” 
Portable tire and tube repair kits. 
— Seal Fast Corp., Indianapolis, 

nd. 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 
— DRYDEN 
ne a RUBBER CO. 


Carbon Black 
arbon wy Manufacturers of 


MOLDED and EXTRUDED 
sagt og — RUBBER GOODS 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











Stocks of above carried at all times 


















































| at also 
Classified Advertisements | 
| ti eeiiiyeiatei iA | HARD RUBBER 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE SPONGE RUBBER 
FOR SALE: ONE NO. 4 ROYLE TUBER, DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE; FRICTION TAPE 
So" Farrel Mil with 40 WLP. AC. ‘Motor eee ee oe 
arre ill wi an ro eductio 
Drive; Presses all sizes up to 60 by 60”; ovvennd Mills and Cienhere e SOLES and HEELS 
to 66”; Vacuum Shelf Driers, Werner ‘and Pfleiderer Mixers; Banbury 
Rien Churns, etc. Send us your inquiries. What have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
veel _ DRYDEN RUBBER CO. 
WILL SACRIFICE CHEAP FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: THREE . . : 
Birmingham 15 by 36” rubber mixing mills; one Birmingham 16 by 42” 1014 S. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Hil. 
rubber mixing mill with 16 by 42” calender; two J. —" Day 460-gal. 
Jumbo mixers, one steam jacketed; one 580- gal. W. & P. double arm Detroit Office: 2-270 General Motors Bldg. 


rubber cement mixer; one 1%” tuber, etc. STEIN-BRILL CORPORA- 
TION, 183 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. Phone Walker 5-6892-3-4. 











Genasco(\.2. Hydrocarbon 


New and Used 
(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 


A HINERY A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uni- 

form quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal 


M. NORTON & COMPANY drums, Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 
. . THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
MEDFORD MASS. Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis 














GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 


SCRAP RUBBER 
CRUDE RUBBER 























e 
MAIN OFFICE HARD RUBBER DUST. 
“ LARD 


608 AKRON SAVINGS & LOAN BLDG, AKRON, OHIO - - BRANCHES: 376 Ee re pe aa 


(Advertisements continued on page 85) 






































B4 India Rubber World 
Rubber Geods Productien Statistics Low and High New York Spot Prices 
1935 1934 December. 
Tires anp Tusxs* —_ _ 1935° 1934 1933 
Pneumatic casings Sept. Sept. PLANTATIONS 
Pe ae eee thousands 3,067 2,848 No. 1 thin latex crepe ........ 1334/134 1334/13% 97%/10% 
NT I cc OnsnnGusassinacanee thousands 2,076 3,087 No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet . 1234/13 fs 1234/13% 8Y/ 9% 
: IN. Sait iwd gis k Gswiss as deh boeie thousands 2,621 2,993 PARAS 
Stocks, end of month .........sscccscece thousands 6,713 8,166 RUDTIVED GUE 5091s 0555 eeeles 13%4/13% 934/ 9% o 7S ve 
Solid and cushion tires ae a 
ae rrr thousands 24 15 *Figured to December 26, 1935. All prices in cents per pound. 
Shipments, total .....cccccscccsesccsces thousands 20 13 
PE SbGsivnnsss5se000sebbeensane thousands 19 13 
eS Oe eee thousands 37 34 
Inner tubes 
SSS ee ere thousands 3,341 3,017 London Stocks, October, 1935 
NER, OREN Sans sew ecevcecssesnal thousands 2,775 2,934 
PD lob bbb beNu sels ess abu enaiecea ee thousands 2,735 2,871 Stocks, October 31 
I Oe UNOS. cn. ce siceacecee scum thousands 6,127 7,410 De - — ———, 
Raw material consumed Landed livered 1935 1934 1933 
DED Risrecucwensbseesahwancnes aoe thous. of Ibs. 12,606 12,942 LoONnDON Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
MISCELLANEOUS PropucTs ae 4,775 11,208 794,710 63,017 37,081 
Rubber bands, shipments..............+-thous. of Ibs. 269 231 Other grades ............. 20 39 62 20 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total.thous. of yds. ae 4,742 LIVERPOOL 
DD ENEON bcncscnsansasssseesseee thous. apa. 396 Sp. CeMMG. oo=scasesstecne "2371 *2,234 76,400 57,818  %52,606 
i TD ckibcas ae snnecee sane thous. of yds. coe 2,405 
Rubber flooring, shipments ........... thous. of sq. ft. 431 33 Total tons, London and 
Rubber and canvas footwear f o_ EAPEEDOR cciccccese 7,150 13,462 $171,149 120,897 89,707 
PDUMEOT, ROEM icecnccccwsccccedene thous. of prs. 4,4 3,918 
Tennis pe BOE OR nek Mah nee thous. of a 873 877 “Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 
Se a eee thous. of prs. 3,554 3,041 tSubject to adjustment owing to fire at Colonial Wharf. 
ee re thous. of prs. 5,510 6,475 
DC cc beeGonswacrssetcnscnnedae thous. of prs. 889 920 
FR conn ete $s nene® ss skeen sean a of prs. he -eitd 
ipments, domestic, total............ thous. of prs. if J 
TE ssxcesen Sabepneae en iniendl thous. of prs. ‘881 866 Imports by Customs Districts 
Waterproof chbihbnn esses Gksosnceee thous. of prs. 4,608 5,547 
Stocks, totai, end of month........... thous. of prs. 14,559 15,701 -— October, 1935——.  ——COctober, 1934-— 
DINE SbbsakaGasiseeesans sna eae thous. of prs. 4,137 5,841 *Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
rr eee ous. of prs. 10,422 10,017 Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber heels Massachusetts .............. 3,964,158 $447,846 7,489,725 $1,036,464 
DD cup uss ssubabssassuscees cee thous. of prs. 16,406 13,911 New WOT cccscccescccccce 63,398,365 7,079,363 51,673, 068 658, 
eS ee thous. of prs. 17,067 13,219 Philadelphia ........cccccce 185,350 21,993 875,436 108,108 
EXPort cccccesscccecceccessseececces thous. of prs. 187 Je oS ees 1,591,183 178,271 901,368 115,456 
Repair oe ic oae seal thous. of prs. 5,187 BID MMIE oi sss cnn Sesisaeaasees 1,119,034 Js i a 
Shoe manufacturers .........-...+5 thous. of prs. 11,694 B92) 86 DFCENE oo oc cccwcceces 1,172,081 123,781 506,705 64,418 
Stocks, end of month..........2...e0. thous. of prs. 36, 051 42,652 Los Angeles ............0. 9,753,955 1,083,340 3,498,015 442,464 
Rubber soles SS ee 56, 6,160 $1,550 5,365 
ee cv utess esau enw eee thous. of prs. 3,021 2,952 IR Sen oh haan les 16,800 ioe - “aesees eases 
Shipments, total ..........seeeeeeeeee thous. of prs. 3,160 3,107 SS ae en 5,60 woe )0 *ee easy 6 Rae 
POLE coccccecceeeseeseeceseceeees thous. of prs. 3 S GMBNION Go snccncasececwne 224,000 2: ES eee 
BREDA AFAME cccccsccccccccccsccees thous. of prs. 660 455 FNS Oe eee tL 1 28 500,655 55,306 
Shoe manufacturers .....--.--+++0% thous. of prs. 2,497 2,650 
Stocks, end of month.......+++++++++ thous. of prs. 3,844 4,718 CREME cdc s scan Gunbans one 81,486,686 $9,084,323 65,496,522 $8,485,950 
Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
Total cocccocsceccce eee thous. of dollars 3,187 re ; : 
BOR oosccccccenccsvcveseresse thous. of dollars 846 Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
DD chdakGsseseessneeasaeeertel thous. of dollars 1,138 
SOND son ocns0 0000000 siobvin'e 5e0n'ed thous. of dollars 1,203 
*Data for 1934 are estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
industry. Dividends Declared 
Source: Survey of a Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Stock of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
American Hard Rubber Co. 8% Pfd. 2.00 q. an. 2 Dec. 18 
een gg — : a om. $o93 4 _ 1 Dec. 26 
ominion Rubber Co., Lt Pid, $175 a. Dec. 31 Dec. 26 
Foreign Trade Information Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Pfd. $1.50 : Mar. 1 Feb, 15 
add Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Com. $0.30Inc.,q. Jan. 20 Jan. 3 
For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address Fisk Rubber Corp. ......+.. Pfd. $1.50 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 12 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureaw of a ton and Domestic Garlock Packing Co. ....... Com $0.25 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. Garlock Packing Co. ....... m. $0.25 Extra Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
No. Cunmenere City anp CountRY —— = yy en Co.. 6% err $1.50 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 20 
9.722 Elastic thread ........cccecsecsecccccvees Santiago, Chile a te Ltd. en Se. Com. $0.63 q Jan. 2 Dec. 14 
$9,777 Rubber tiles, tile cement, and matting...... Colombo, Ceylon Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*9,785 Vacuum brake hose and rubber matting ma- 4 ge ee Cees 5% Pfd. xT a. _. 2 «Dee. 14 
DUE ane skanccctee> ose ensesssees es Birmingham, Englan FOONANS TRIO, on: oie:s cece 000d 7% Pid. $15.75 Accum ec. 28 Dec. 16 
*9,788 Machinery “for evenppies rubber from old : ee errr Pfd. $1.75 q. Dec. 28 Dec. 16 
MOO cbskeenshee00sb00ssbesecesee0s see Ponce, Porto Rico Lee Rubber & Tire Corp..... Com. $0.25 Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
9,869 Hose, transmission | belting, floorings, mats, Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming 
gloves, surgical goods, household articles, es CS ae ie $4 Pfd. $1.00 Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
i TIED 00:5 000 cu sasnecessecsesns es Amsterdam, Nether- Plymouth Rubber Co........ Pfd. $1.75 q Jan. 15 fan. 2 
lands BOREAS, INC. ...00.0050000 Com. $0.25 q. Jan. 15 ec. 31 
—_— REMC. EEN.” 6b ss scicws 6 sc’ Com. $0.25 Extra Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
“Purchase. +tAgency. ce ee an Com. $1.00Initial Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
°c a 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 
including French Philippines 
Brunei and ’ North Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.EI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Geviate Africa America Guayule Total 
SRS nsaossecnuwa 445,800 282,300 63,800 1,400 3,400 7,800 11,100 7,000 17,300 839,900 1,100 2,000 10,100 0 853,100 
SO i acectetsesan 467,030 379,401 79,068 5,735 5,719 11,086 17,708 17,714 19,5591,003,020 1,233* 2,921 9,143 398 1,016,715 
1935 
ESS ee ey 41,665 18,726 6,294 1,552 945 1,238 1,536 2,614 2,575 77,145 105 467 1,785 0 79,502 
bp eosesnuee cess 32,824 27,835 5,551 344 489 760 1,880 2,288 2,018 73,989 156 254 926 0 75,325 
DE ccd abaaiens 34,04 22,402 1,720 269 471 773 1,874 2,076 1,440 65,072 82 525 992 0 66,671 
Se 37,442 26,156 3,749 250 263 846 1,875 1,661 2,827 75,069 134 185 1,146 0 76,534 
Ere 27,740 36,289 4,473 322 484 848 1,977 2,752 1,800 76,685 134 315 756 50 77,940 
Pn cues see es 31,198 29,337 3,525 651 383 603 1,983 2,869 2,516 73,065 142 393 895 103 74,598 
fay She bh acces &S 37,826 20,990 4,106 351 229 =1,164 1,752 1,939 1,957 70,314 125 407 407 52 71,305 
‘ a ee 40,990 21,154 5,683 732 102 566 776 2,062 3,662 75,727 143 442 ,207 50 77,569 
x chateau csoes 40,931 20,447 4,053 561 120 421 1,758 2,278 2,248 72,817 120* 500® 1,249 17. 74,703 
eee 29,011 27,969 5,932 939 259 1,040 1,722 2,622 2,75 72,244 120* 300° 1,493 20° 74,177 


Source: 


*Estimate. 
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103 BELMONT STREET QUALITY HEEL MOULDS | 


MOULDS FOR BAKELITE—HARD RUBBER—MECHANICAL GOODS-RUBBER SOLES 


BROCKTON ©: TOOL © COMPANY 





BROCKTON, MASS. 

















| | For Flat 



























Classified Advertisements —_| Sttionary Surface Temperatures 
, Continued nl | Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 
Surfaces Ideal for rolls, molds, plates, platens and plastic 






MISCELLANEOUS material temperatures. 





to 28” wide, 23” to 5214” long. All pads have skin on one side only. 


A 


si City. For details consult: Humbert & Jones, 228 E. 45th St., New 





Write for bulletin. 


FOR SALE: 41,000 LBS. SPONGE RUBBER PADS IN SLABS 12” 
Iso drying oven 116” long, 101” wide, 9314” high, together with blower, Lo 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
hot air generator, heater, thermostat control, racks, etc. Both located in 424 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illineis 





Om, N.Y. 











CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


MACHINES 41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
i a | — Rented on a monthly SOLE PRODUCERS 
asis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular om request. A Ss oa Ee s T A Ny E 
Corona Manufacturing Company Sue B. 8. Par. ese: 








Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

















PLASTICS Presses| || | | MECHANICAL 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


—Py Val tc. 
or pressure mps, “atves, ec We Solicit Your Inquiries 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. SANDUSKY, OHIO 























Revue Générale du Caoutchouc 


Chimie et Technologie du latex de Caoutchouc, (400 pages) par Georges GENIN ............... $6 
Encyclopédie du Caoutchouc (500 pages) .......... see e cece eee e eee e reece teen terete teeees $8 
Evolution du Matériel des Manufactures de Caoutchouc, par F. TRUCHET .................... $1 
La Coloration du Caoutchouc, par F. JACOBS .... 22... ccc cece cece eee c eee e reece eeteeeceees $1 


Vade Mecum des Accélérateurs de Vulcanisation et des Antioxygénes, par F. JACOBS ........ $1 





Official Organ of the Rubber Syndicate and of 


the French Association of Rubber Engineers 


12th YEAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Publishes all the original communications presented 
.before the French Association of Rubber Engineers 


Office: 18 RUE DUPHOT, PARIS, FRANCE : Tel. Caumartin 31-34 
Subscription rate for a year: France 60 francs; Foreign countries 80 francs 
Free sample copy on request. 

e 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC: 

















India Rubber World 


United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Nine Months Ended 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


— Se 


Value Po 


UN MANUFACTURED 


Crude rubber, etc. 
Gutta percha 
Rubber, recovered oe 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta 
percha scrap ...... 

Balata 
Rubber substitute 
Totals 

ParTLy MANUFACTURED 


Hard rubber sheets and rods 
Hard rubber 
Rubber thread 


not cov ered 


MANUFACTURED 


Hard blanks.. 


rubber comb 


on and shoes. 
Clothing, including 
proofed 
Raincoats -number 
Gloves dozen pairs 
Hot water bottles ae 
Liquid rubber compound.... 
Tires, bicycle... 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes.. 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks....number 
Other solid ti 
Mats and matting 
Cement 
Golf balls 
Heels 


Other rubber manufactures.. 


water 


$168,185 


Totals, rubber imports.. $641,153 


Six Months Ended 
September, 193 


unds 


$10,9 
‘ 


51 


568 


$4,341,839 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports 
of of For- 
Canada_ eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value 
Waste rubber 
MANUFACTURED 


Boots and shoes 
Clothing including 


Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid 


Other manufactures. 


rubber 
Totals 


$1,01 
Totals, $1 


rubber exports. 


Produce 


° 
Canada 
Value 


Reexports 


$6,039, 239 


$6,070,997 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


quiries 

f interest 
bility 
Th 


fabric 5 and 
inery 


es for proofing 
ng mach 


machinery, 


mal 
rubber 


cable 


utoclave 


levertieles 
but because 


th 


making raincoats. 


and 


molds 


s, and three-incl 


terminal 


fastenin 


1935 


eptember, 


September, 1935 





Pounds 


ee 


UNMANUFACTI Free Value 


Jel utong or pontianak 
Salata 
Gutta percha . 
SURO ccnvecaes 38,40 
Scrap and reclai med, ‘ete. 1,043,438 
84,980,082 
Chicle, crude 298,208 
ManvuFacturED—Dutiable 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers .. 
RGIDED COUR ase ecks ssa o56 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. s.. 
Combs, hard rubber. .number 
Golf balls number 
Tennis and other rubber 
_ balls 


Other rubber manufactures. . 


Totals 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Grade THURS sccsccccecsces 
alata 
Gutta percha, rubber 

tutes, and scrap .... 
Rubber manufactures ....... 


1,049,436 


$120,438 
3,281 


substi- 


aotels: <<. 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
peomeuaes —e 


A419 


4,840,635 


989 $46,691 


98,672 41, 
cloth, 
sq. yd. 46,431 
Other rubberized piece ean 
and hosp.tal ng..sq. yd. 
Footwear 


Rublerized automovile 
20,477 
shee 65,361 

4,663 3: 
10,806 1 


8,178 
2,038 
29,012 r 
top lift 30,689 5,62 1 
and 


Soling and 
Water bottles 
syringes 

Gloves 

Other druggists’ 
Balloons 


fountain 
t 30,959 
6,104 


10,219 
13,266 
30,276 
17,317 
11,747 
3,985 

6,854 1 
19,399 


Jathing caps 

Sands 

Erasers ° 

Hard rubber woods 
Electrical goods 
Other goods 


13,992 


res 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 
Other automobile casings, a 
number 58,999 
Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks. number 
Js ae | ee 
Tire sundries and repair - 


Rubber and friction tape.... 
Belting 

Hose 

Packing 

Thread 


Other 


98,992 
79,029 
47,311 
47,479 
99,705 


rubber manufactures. . 


Totals $1,746,518 


INQUIRY 

t sponge rubber stripping 
Manufacturer of tire cord fabrics. 
American exporter of raw rubber. 
Manufacturer wood, aluminum, or 
Manufacturer of chlorinated rubber. 
Manufacturer hydrochloric acid rubber. 
Manufacturer of sanitary rubber mats. 
Dealers in used hydraulic presses. 
Manufacturer of doubled fabrics. 
Manufacturer of machinery for making 
Manufacturer Durbin flexible joints. 
Manufacturer an electric knife for cutting she 


turer of for car 


glass molds 


ot 


of 
of 


Pounds 


8,207 


30¢ 


267 


Value 

2,512 $90,509,530 
56 2,736,030 
907,322 
150,768 
455,605 


443 *31:006°727 


143,788 
70,621 
321,966 


$1,029,330 


9947 
»,840 


$401,726 
809,459 


210,978 
319,622 


132,370 


34,413 67,970 


399,621 


20,846 


312,309 


73,596 


60,444 
,151 


1,320,646 


658.498 
126,037 


115,166 
114,505 


304,150 


1,200,896 


doors 


for latex dipping. 


mechanicals. 


et gum stock. 


Mz anufacturer of machines for slicing rolls of uncured rubber. 


Manufacturer of stamping device 


for printing rubber disks. 














